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The story of a seventeenth-century 
doctrinal quarrel and the intellec- 
tually lively but polemically un- 
lovely duel to the death between 
two great bishops of France. 


THE QUIETIST AFFAIR 


DANIEL-ROPS 


Qutetism, A Heresy oF Divine Love 


ALTHOUGH THE FRENCH CHURCH had too long been in a state of agi- 
tation because of the Jansenist quarrel, it was hoped that the Clemen- 
tine Peace of 1669 would be a lasting one. No sooner had it been 
inaugurated, however, when a new controversy broke out, whose 
repercussions disturbed the Court and the City to the same extent. 
In itself, the subject was not one to arouse minds passionately. The 
doctrinal deviation it involved, while it sometimes led to real moral 
aberrations, dealt essentially with nuances of thought perceptible only 
to the sharp eyes of the theologian. Seldom, however, does one see 
two bishops, in this instance, the most illustrious of their period, con- 
front each other in a duel to the death, until one of them falls to the 
ground in defeat. An unimportant affair in itself, Quietism was to 
take on historical significance because of the great combat waged over 
it between Bossuet and Fénelon. 

This is not to say that the new deviation was substantially in oppo- 
sition to Jansenism. It has often been so maintained, but such a posi- 
tion represents an oversimplification of the matter. An exaggerated 
and distorted form of Augustinianism could be found in Quietism as 
well as in the theses of Jansen. The idea of man formulated by the 
Quietists was not much more optimistic than the one of Saint-Cyran, 
Pascal or Arnould. In the eyes of the general Catholic public, the dif- 
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ference in emphasis related rather to a general attitude of the soul 
before God and to conclusions dealing with matters of practical moral- 
ity. Jansenism prostrated man on the ground before a fearful God 
Who elected some and rejected others at His own good pleasure. Its 
morality depressed and desiccated the heart. Quietism led to positions 
of a much less pessimistic nature. To resort to the language of poli- 
tics, it was a deviation of the lenient faction against a deviation of the 
rigorist faction represented by Port-Royal. 

The point of departure was in no way different from positions that 
the very orthodox French School held in common with the Jansenists: 
the conviction of the wretchedness of man, whom Cardinal de Bérulle 
spoke of as this “nothing” and Pascal referred to as “the vilest and 
most useless of creatures,” the “‘refuse of the universe.” It was on 
the basis of such a notion, which was correct enough in itself, that the 
great spiritual directors of the French School, men like Bérulle, Vin- 
cent de Paul and Olier, had developed the doctrine at once mystical 
and practical that drew man to God simultaneously through his own 
efforts on himself and the gift of his being to Divine Love. Rabid in 
their contempt for human nature—although Pascal proclaimed its 
“glory” in the same breath that he referred to it as being the refuse 
of the universe—the Jansenists had focused, in practice, only upon the 
first stage of spiritual experience, namely, the task of asceticism. The 
Quietists were to insist far too much upon the second stage. St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, in his great wisdom, had counseled a certain abandon- 
ment to God as a sure consolation in distress: “I will do all that I 
can to avoid the least disfigurement of my countenance, but if I pos- 
sess a disfigurement, I will love the humiliation of it.”” Don’t try to 
“get the jump on” Grace! Put yourself in God’s hands. What a 
source of peace to restless souls! But the true doctrine of The Devout 
Life, like that of the great St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, 
teaches that the Infinite Bounty of God actually dispenses its gifts 
only to the completely faithful soul heroically advancing in Its direc- 
tion by overcoming the temptations of its sinful nature. Total aban- 
donment and abnegation, indeed, but of our self-centeredness, and 
not of the very faculties and activities of the soul itself. 

Confusion on this point was rendered easier since the doctrine of 
abandonment was reunited to a current that has always existed in 
Christianity and which existed even before, among the Ancients. It 
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can be found in the apatheia of the Greeks, in the skepticism of 
Pyrrho and in the famous declaration of Seneca, Deo non pareo, sed 
assentior (I do not obey God; rather, I will what He wills). This 
doctrine of indifference had found numerous supporters within the 
framework of Christianity. Was St. Augustine so far from Seneca 
when he declared that there was no true liberty except for those who 
surrendered themselves completely to God, to His Will and to His 
Law? The Alexandrian thinkers, Isaac the Syrian and St. John 
Climacus, the author of The Ladder of Paradise, and Maximus the 
Confessor, had repeated in various ways that radical indifference to 
earthly passions constitutes the first degree of contemplation. In the 
Middle Ages, and even more in the great school of the Rhenish and 
Flemish mystics, indifference had become a synonym for renunciation, 
something indispensable to the flight of the soul according to Eck- 
hart, Tauler, Suso and the author of the /mitation. It was a wide- 
spread notion in the sixteenth century. Universal indifference, for 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, was the means for renouncing every affection 
and desire. St. John of the Cross held it to be the starting point in 
the soul’s journey toward the mystical summits. It was this alone, 
for St. Francis de Sales, that would permit the human will, un- 
resigned to the acceptance of everything, but despoiled of self, to 
abandon itself entirely and to love “nothing except out of love for 
the will of God.” 

In the Middle Ages, this state was characterized by the term, 
quies mentis, repose of the spirit. The very expression conveys a 
sense of the danger inherent to this doctrine if improperly interpreted. 
It is not only on the physical plane that it is easy to glide from a 
legitimate state of repose to one of complacent inactivity. Does the 
soul that is totally abandoned to God and steadfastly united to Him, 
still have to put forth any efforts of its own? Does it still have to 
perform any actions or impose upon itself any mortifications? No. 
It is sufficient for it to rest in God, to remain passive and to be in- 
different to everything, even to the temptations that assail it and to 
its very salvation. A notorious Quietist, Soeur Marie-Rosette, de- 
clared, “My desire is to desire nothing, my will to will nothing, my 
inclination to incline toward nothing . . . but I do not wish to desire 
not to desire anything, because I am persuaded that that would still 
be a desire.” At this point one has crossed over into some strange 
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moral and spiritual universe! Is the climate here any longer 
Christian? Or is one being enveloped in an atmosphere of some 
sort of Nirvana? “Wait until God moves us”; it is very easy. “Do 
nothing; rather, let things be done.” But suppose it is the Devil 
who does them? 

There had always been Quietists in the Church. St. Jerome had 
already denounced the tendency in the monk, Evagrius. Around 
the year 1000 in Byzantium, there were the “hesychasts,” that is 
to say, the silent ones, who used to remain motionless and mute, 
their eyes fixed upon their navels, in the hope of arriving at the 
contemplation of supernatural light. They believed that in such a 
state the soul is radically incapable of sin. In the thirteenth century, 
there were Quietists also in the West, like the disciples of Amaury 
de Béne and the Brethren of the Free Spirit of Professor Ortlieb,’ 
who, on the pretext of total abandon, attained to nothing short of 
spiritual degradation. There were also the mysterious Beghards,’* in 
whom the best and the worst features were to be found side by side. 
Even Luther, in his youth, between 1515 and 1518, despairing of his 
own salvation, had extolled the virtue of total abandonment to God, 
the suppression of all effort and desire, and the acceptance of every- 
thing, even Hell, a doctrine so disconsolate that he renounced it. 

In the seventeenth century, particularly in France, the temptation 
to Quietism was observable among some of the noblest and most 
sincere mystics, namely, the upholders of the doctrine of Pure Love. 
They instinctively rejected the temptation, remaining within the 
limits of a Love of God as rightly understood, and to which the 
efforts of the faithful soul had constantly to correspond. M. Olier, 
however, told a certain religious, “You must purify yourself for 
the sole purpose of pleasing God.” He also admonished certain 
priests, “so to annihilate themselves within that they would no 
longer think of the reward they hoped for in return for serving 
God.” Pére de Condren counseled those he was directing, to “leave 
yourselves to God, abandoning within yourself every desire to live 
and to love.” Jean-Pierre Camus, Bishop of Bellay, the friend and 
biographer of St. Francis de Sales, preached about the indifference 
in which the soul “would give up its own salvation in order to rush 


1 See PEglise de la Cathédrale et de la Croisade, p. 651. 
2 Ibid., p. 695, n. 3. 
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to its own damnation if, by an impossible hypothesis of the imagina- 
tion, it saw the will of God somewhat more in the latter than in 
the former.” Such expressions as these could be easily misunder- 
stood. Similar expressions continued to multiply. They were to be 
found in the writings or on the lips of Pére Surin and Pére Nouet, 
both of them Jesuits, of the famous Capuchin, Benoit de Canfeld, 
of the devout layman, Jean de Berniéres Louvigny, author of The 
Interior Christian, of his friend, M. Bertot, spiritual director of the 
Benedictines of Montmartre, and of the admirable M. Boudon, the 
great Archdeacon of Evreux and author of God Alone. False mys- 
ticism lay in wait for those who listened with too ready an ear to 
these sincere exhortations to holy indifference and abandonment to 
the mystical élan. The Church would discern the danger better in the 
glow of the Molinosist conflagration. 


Tue Mysterious Micuaet Mo.inos 


The tendency to distort the “charter of sublime and holy Love,” 
to use the phrase of Henri Bremond, was not restricted to the Church 
in France. It was not only in France that the charter that held sway 
over the religious life of the century of great souls was distorted 
by the tendency to understand divine love in the manner of a kind 
of voluptuousness, and prayer in the manner of a “vague, celestial 
hashish.” Analogous theses had also been maintained in Italy by the 
“Lady of Milan,” Isabella Bellinzaga, authoress of a Breve com- 
pendio intorno alla perfezione cristiana, a woman of intellect, who, 
in her youth, had assisted St. Charles Borromeo in the administration 
of a hospital, and by her spiritual director, Padre Achille Cagliardi. 
In Spain also, we have two very saintly persons, Gregorio Lépez, 
who left for Mexico to live a hermit’s life of continuous contem- 
plation, and Jean Falconi, the author of [Alphabet pour lire dans 
le Christ, whom the Church would proclaim Venerable. “The short 
road to perfection,” Falconi taught, “is to dwell in peaceful and 
silent repose, in pure faith in God and total abandonment to His 
holy Will.” The same tendencies were again to be found in other, 
perhaps less exemplary, or in any case, less orthodox, circles. In 
the confraternities called Schools of Christ the prayer of quiet went 
along very nicely with ideas stemming from Islam or from India. 
Some such form of spirituality was in vogue among the Alumbrados 
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or Illuminists, like those who were condemned at Seville in 1625. 
Similar groups existed also in Italy, notably the “Pelagins,” so 
called because they held their assemblies in oratories dedicated to 
St. Pelagius. In the Marches, we also have the “Lombardists” of 
Dom Giacomo Lombardi. All of these movements would soon be 
brought together and carried away by a strange current. 

The figure of Michael Molinos*® is an enigmatic one. History is 
far from having penetrated its secret. Was he a saint or an impostor? 
Men of considerable wisdom and learning can be found to support 
either opinion. Was he a Rasputin of sorts, who duped the pontifical 
court in the same way that the celebrated monk would deceive the 
court of Nicholas II? His own words seem to condemn him. As a 
matter of fact, however, the official condemnation that fell upon 
him is astonishing in its moderation, so disproportionate is it to the 
crimes imputed to him. The Dreyfus Affair has taught France and 
the whole world how difficult it is to see things clearly in the sort 
of controversy wherein a man becomes a sign of contradiction. 

Molinos was born of a humble family near Saragossa in 1628. 
He studied under the Jesuits at Valencia, received his doctor’s cap 
in theology at Coimbra, and was ordained when he was twenty-four 
years old. His talents were certainly outstanding. An authority 
emanated from him that witnesses declared “was at first disconcert- 
ing, but before long dominating.” At thirty he was already the idol 
of the religious world of Valencia. He was the preacher in vogue 
and the confessor sought after by every convent. His fellow citizens 
sent him to Rome in 1664 to plead a canonization cause dear to 
their hearts. In the Eternal City, Michael Molinos again met with 
the same success. His Mass became the rallying center for a group 
of souls in search of the ways of mysticism. Some were even members 
of the Sacred College, among them the future Pope and Saint, 
Innocent XI, then Cardinal Odescalchi. Letters came to him from 
all over Italy. In reply, he signed his own letters, “Moved by the 
Holy Spirit” or “In the light of the Most High.” He was “deluged 
by this flood of souls, but he himself was as detached and solitary 
as any hermit.” This unclouded triumph lasted for ten years. 

In 1675, Molinos published an exposition of his teaching, first 


3 He must not be confused with the Jesuit, Molina, whose casuistry has also caused 
much to be said about it. 
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in Spanish and then in Italian, called The Spiritual Guide. Its suc- 
cess was enormous, not only in the two original languages, but also 
in Latin, French and German. A Short Treatise on Daily Communion 
was less renowned. He received the most flattering approvals. And 
when his opponents dared to criticize his thesis, it was they whom 
the Holy Office condemned, including Father Segneri, who was at 
that time the most celebrated Jesuit preacher and a renowned doctor 
of ascetical theology. Molinos ostensibly held himself aloof from 
such matters, however, and declared that “his only desire was to 
be made nothing and to be condemned by all for the sake of Jesus.” 

The doctrine of Molinos was a categorical form of Quietism. 
Its spirituality was reducible to two main themes: absolute passivity 
and contemplation in total repose of the spirit. The soul must aim 
at mystical death, annihilate itself before God, and let God be sub- 
stituted for self in the government of its entire being. Every action 
is displeasing to God because it interrupts the state of passive 
receptivity. Even devotions are harmful, if they are directed to 
something sensible, to the Humanity of Christ, the Blessed Virgin 
or the Saints. There was only one way open to the mystical soul, 
the interior way. There is no longer any need of the “purgative” 
way! A plague upon all forms of asceticism! Had Molinos ever 
meditated upon the verse in the Fourth Gospel where Christ says: 
“He who has my commandments and keeps them, he it is who loves 
me”? (John 14:21). He did not deny sin and transgression in any 
way, however, but he declared that even these were consented to 
by God to make the soul feel humiliated. When they occurred, it 
was because the Demon had been authorized to do violence to the 
will of the best of souls, even to the point of making them commit 
acts of a morally depraved nature. In keeping with the doctrine of 
abandonment, it was wrong to put up any resistance. What seemed 
to be grave faults were only the wretched snares of the Spirit of 
Darkness. Etiam peccata. . . . This was going too far. 

That these theses had not been condemned sooner can only be 
explained by the prestige Molinos enjoyed in the eyes of Innocent XI, 
the Cardinals, Ricci, Azzolini, Cybo, Secretary of State, Capizucchi, 
responsible for the /mprimatur accorded The Spiritual Guide, and 
Petrucci, author of a book with analogous tendencies, not to mention 
so many of the Roman princesses and Queen Christina of Sweden. 
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What is less comprehensible is why opinion turned against him so 
suddenly when it did. Various reasons may have combined to this 
effect. Some confessors noted that certain penitents, particularly 
women, were interpreting the Molinosist thesis in something less 
than a moral sense. The Archbishop of Naples, Inigo Caracciolo, 
asserted that, particularly in convents of religious women, the prayer 
of quiet led to the rejection of vocal prayer and confession entirely. 
Albizzi, the old Cardinal of the Holy Office, understood the position 
in the same sense. Did Quietism appear to Innocent XI to be an 
error antithetical to the condemned error of Jansenism which, in 
the interest of public justice, it was equally necessary to condemn? 
Did his confessor, Father Maracchi, urge him along these lines in 
order to emphasize the fact that the Jesuits had no connection with 
such doctrines, although they had fought against Jansen’s assump- 
tions and the very rigid morality of Port-Royal? Bizarre rumors 
spread all over Rome and denunciations were forwarded to the 
Inquisition, in connection with the relationship between the holy 
man and his female penitents. 

In 1685, he was arrested by the pontifical police. His servants 
protested the absolute purity of his life and kissed his feet as he 
mounted the carriage that was to take him off to prison. Mabillon, 
then at Rome, notes in his journal, that no one knew exactly why he 
had been arrested. “It is thought that it is not because of the doctrine 
of his printed books, but because of certain letters, or at least because 
of certain regrettable interpretations that certain of his adherents 
have placed upon his thought,” he writes. Pasquino himself joined 
in, the famous cobbler whose gibes made the Romans laugh so much, 
and vindictive epigrams were posted in defense of the victim of 
the Inquisition. The affair rapidly took on great proportions, and 
several of the mystic’s disciples joined him in the prisons of the 
Holy Office. It was as clear «s day that Molinosism had made inroads 
not only among women who were trying to attain the nirvana of 
perfect spiritual repose, but also among others, who were after 
joys of a less celestial character. Molinos admitted everything with 
which he was reproached, all that they wanted, everything that the 
demon, doing violence to his will, had caused him to do. To all 
appearances, his attitude was that of the Christian who, suffering 
insult and injury, rejoices in his resemblance to the outraged Christ. 
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Innocent XI condemned sixty-eight propositions extracted from his 
writings. He instantly submitted and agreed to solemnly abjure his 
errors. When he carried out his agreement, in the Church of the 
Minerva, on his knees between two of the secret police, holding a 
candle between his bound hands, with the crowd in the plaza shout- 
ing, “Au feu! Au feu!,” he appeared mysteriously cheerful and 
impassive, perhaps in that state of total repose of the spirit where 
“no new fortune brings with it joy, and no misfortune sorrow.” 
Innocent XI absolutely refused to let him be condemned to death. 
It is this refusal that leaves a doubt hovering over the infamies of 
which Molinos had been accused, and of which he acknowledged 
himself to be culpable. He spent the last nine years of his life in 
prison, until 1696, with all the appearances of mortification and 
prayer—if not repentance. 


MapaMe Guyon 


Molinosism had penetrated to France from the very beginning, 
where, as we have seen, the soil had already been prepared for it. 
The French Quietists, however, while they exaggerated the notions 
of assimilation to God and passivity, had still never embarked on 
the path of the singular theory of evil and lack of human respons- 
ibility opened up by Molinos. Thus, in 1664, the pathetic, blind 
mystic, Malaval, “the lay saint of Marseilles,” as his fellow citizens 
called him, had published a Pratique facile pour parvenir a la con- 
templation, that had an immense vogue, in which P. Segneri had 
discovered seven “illusions.” But that was all. The more serious 
deviation began with Pére Lacombe and Madame Guyon. 

The situation is almost the same with regard to these two person- 
ages as it is with Michael Molinos. They were so vehemently attacked 
and the center of such a maelstrom of furious discussion and im- 
passioned debate, that the historian hesitates to put any faith in 
charges brought against them in a situation where it seems the 
demands of justice were not always adhered to and where even their 
own voluntary confessions could have been prompted by a fierce, 
but nevertheless Christian desire for abnegation. 

Pére Lacombe was born at Thonon in 1643. He appears not to 
have been endowed at birth with the solid qualities of balance and 
practical wisdom ordinarily associated with his Savoyard compa- 
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triots. He was “a good man and a zealous missionary,” says Msgr. 
Calvet, but also “a pious visionary,” incapable of putting his ideas 
in order, an emotional sort of person, who himself declared, “I 
make senseless mistakes, which soon afterwards I have to pay for 

. more by the stinging reproaches I experience within my own 
soul than by the punishments I attract to myself.” Such a temper- 
ament was fatally exposed to risks. He entered the Barnabites, an 
order founded in the previous century by St. Anthony Mary Zaccaria, 
became professor of theology at the mother house of the order, and 
later on superior of the community of his congregation at Thonon. 
He had been sent to Rome in connection with the case of Molinos, 
and was linked by friendship to a fervent disciple of Molinos, the 
Bishop of Verceil, Auguste Ripa. He set forth his spiritual doctrine, 
which was akin to that of the Aragonese, in two short treatises, one 
of which was in Latin. They would not have attracted much attention 
and undoubtedly the good Father would have shared the obscure 
lot of the minor Quietists, had not chance—or was it the devil?— 
thrust into his path Jeanne-Marie Bouvier de la Mothe, the widow 
of Jacques Guyon du Chesnoy and the half-sister of his own 
Provincial, Pére Dominique Bouvier. 

Some time before, at Gex, opposite Thonon, on the other side of 
Lake Léman, a house of “Nouvelles Catholiques” had been estab- 
lished to insure the perseverance of recent converts from Protestant- 
ism. It had been founded at the request of the Bishop of Geneva by 
a woman who everyone agreed was an extraordinary person and 
whom Pére Lacombe had the greatest admiration for, after he became 
spiritual director of the house. This little bourgeoise from Montargis 
was certainly extraordinary in every sense of the term. From her 
earliest childhood (she was born in 1648) she attested to having 
had “visions like Saint Teresa” and to have had a paper bearing 
the letters of the name of Jesus sewn upon her abdomen “with a 
jarge needle threaded with ribbons”! She was physically abnormal, 
subject to strange phenomena of swellings of her body, during which 
time her skin would become pocked with violet blotches. She also 
seems not to have been much more balanced psychologically. At 
fifteen, her romantic readings and mystical reveries generated some 
strange artificial sparks in her constantly ebullient spirit. This ex- 
plosive conglomeration was thrust into the arms of an amiable cousin, 
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thirty-eight years old. She married him, only to declare between sobs 
on the day after their wedding that the marriage had been an odious 
sacrifice for her and that she would have preferred entering a 
cloister. Although she brought four children into the world, she had, 
by a process Freud made a study of, transferred her great un- 
assuaged amorous passion to the religious plane. She lived in a 
state of mystical delectation that made her oblivious to real life, 
and attributed to herself all the spiritual states she read descriptions 
of in books. She went so far as to announce that the Infant Jesus 
had placed upon her finger the invisible ring of heavenly espousals. 

This strange woman, in whom elements of mystical experience 
and symptoms of hysteria astonishingly intermingled, undoubtedly 
exercised a prodigious influence. She was young, attractive and 
coquettish, with expressive eyes and tempting lips, but smallpox 
had streaked her countenance with ugly marks, something she de- 
clared to be a signal grace on her behalf. Had she really any need 
of such vulgar weapons of seduction and domination? She actually 
spoke with a fluency whose eloquence disconcerted even the most 
recalcitrant. She also wrote with a velocity that even St. Jerome 
might envy, commenting upon the most difficult books of the Bible 
in eight days and the Canticle of Canticles in twenty-four hours! 
When she became a widow, Jeanne-Marie Guyon was at last able 
to devote herself to her true vocation: the winning of souls. “Our 
Lord has made known to me that He destines me to become the 
mother of a great people!” she declared. She added, “Down deep I 
possess an instinctively right judgment that never fails me.” As far 
as humility goes, it is apparent that this Christian woman was afraid 
of nobody. 

This exuberant woman’s encounter with Pére Lacombe resulted 
in arousing her to a prodigious degree of fervor. Totally free, thanks 
to the substantial income of 50,000 livres bequeathed to her by 
Jacques Guyon, she was in a position to devote herself without 
reserve to an apostolic zeal that her interior voices were constantly 
extolling. In the course of her spiritual odyssey, she won over the 
worthy Barnabite, whose temperament already leaned in her direc- 
tion. A complete fusion of souls was brought about. Together they 
discovered “a totally new country for both of them, so heavenly” 
that it was altogether indescribable, A steady flow and ebb of grace 
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was communicated from the one to the other. Their souls were united 
in a supernatural silence that had no need of words. It is hard to 
say which of the two was directing the other. It required only a word 
from Pére Lacombe, or a magnetic stroke on the forehead of his 
penitent, to cure Madame Guyon’s headache or stop her chronic 
coughing. But, away from her, the Barnabite confessed he felt bereft 
of part of himself. Did their relationship take a turn in a less ethereal 
direction? Louis XIV, Mme. de Maintenon, Bossuet and Cardinal 
de Noailles thought it did, and they said so publicly. Mme. Guyon 
would never admit to anything more serious than a few harmless 
kisses. Pére Lacombe, however, would accuse himself of immoral 
actions. But this was when he had lost his mind and his avowals 
appeared questionable.‘ Be that as it may, these mystico-sensual 
relations were well calculated to bring about a disequilibrium in 
two temperaments already on the verge of erring. 

Gex, Thonon—where Mme. Guyon took the Ursuline habit for 
a time—the apostolic fields of Marseilles, Lyons and Dijon, days 
spent in admirable charity as a simple infirmarian in the hospitals 
of Turin—the zeal of the prophetess knew no bounds. Pére Lacombe, 
in spite of the admonitions of his Provincial, his client’s brother, 
his Bishop, who was henceforth very uneasy, and Cardinal Le Camus, 
the Bishop of Grenoble, enthusiastically pursued her in a state of 
exaltation. A nest of fanatical devotees of both sexes gathered around 
them. For them they reserved the secret teaching of ineffable truths, 
while they acquainted the public with only the “a, b, c” of their 
doctrine. In 1683, Mme. Guyon went through a terrible physical 
and psychological crisis, in the course of which she was in doubt 
as to whether she was pregnant with the Infant Jesus or being tor- 
mented by the Great Dragon of the Apocalypse. When her calm had 
been restored, she composed a short treatise, the Moyen Court et trés 
facile de faire oraison. It made its appearance two years later and 
met with enormous success. Mystical theses for the initiated were 
circulated in clandestine papers known as the Torrents spirituels. 
The doctrine was a reinvigorated form of Quietism, an uncom- 
promising Molinosism. Abandonment, passivity, “withdrawal into 
God,” spiritual marriage, “inconceivable innocence,” indifference to 


*Henri Bremond formally writes: “It is certain that Mme. Guyon has never been 
convicted of the shadow of a fault with Pére Lacombe, or with anybody else.” 
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actions—there was nothing new in all that. The only point on which 
Mme. Guyon and Pére Lacombe parted company with Molinos was 
on the question of sin. They did not speak of it in terms of violence 
perpetrated by the devil. They asserted rather, that “total abandon- 
ment” and detachment from self could lead the soul to commit faults, 
even “to commit the sin for which one has the greatest horror.” That 
was the greatest sacrifice to offer to God! Such assertions as these 
justified the worst suspicions. 

When Pére Lacombe and his inseparable soul-sister arrived in 
Paris, their doctrine was given an immediate hearing. Women of 
high society who were far from being frivolous, but who, on the 
contrary, were desirous of making spiritual progress, became greatly 
enthused over the prophetess. Such women included the Duchess of 
Charost, the three daughters of Colbert, the Duchesses of Chevreuse, 
Beauvilliers and Mortemart, Mme. de Miramion, the foundress of 
the Sisters of the Holy Family, called “Miramions,” and Mlle. de 
la Maisonfort, a canoness of Saint-Cyr, protégée of Mme. de Main- 
tenon and a cousin of Mme. Guyon. 

So many rumors began to spread about the mystical couple that 
the Archbishop of Paris grew uneasy. In order to please Rome, where 
Molinos had just been arrested, he prevailed upon the Government 
to send the Barnabite to the Bastille “because of his scandalous 
conduct.” It was something to talk and laugh about since the conduct 
of M. Harlay de Champvallon itself was in no way edifying! Shortly 
afterwards, Mme. Guyon was interned among the Visitandines of 
Rue Saint-Antoine, a trial she accepted with great strength of will, 
rejoicing to be “regarded as an infamous woman” and speaking of 
braving the scaffold, with which she was by no means being threat- 
ened. Her indignant friends, however, busied themselves about obtain- 
ing her deliverance. Mme de Maintenon agreed to intervene, being 
then at the peak of her influence. And while poor Pére Lacombe, more 
and more absorbed in God and lost in a prayer of quiet that left 
him insensible to his trials, went from prison to prison, from the 
Bastille to the Ile d’Oléron, from the fortress of Lourdes to that 
of Vincennes, to end by becoming insane, so it was reported, and 
by dying in the asylum of Charenton in 1712, his spiritual client 
left the Visitation convent and returned in triumph to the great salons. 
At the house of the Duchess of Charost, she met a young prelate, 
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about thirty-five years old, whose demeanor and irresistible charm 
seemed to predispose him to be inspired by mysticism, abdication 
of the will and absorption of one’s being into divine love. His name 
was Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe Fénelon. “Their spirits took 
mutual delight in each other,” says Saint-Simon, “and their re- 
spective sublimity intertwined.” 


FENELON A QUIETIST? 


This is only the sort of phrase in which the illustrious memoirist 
takes lavish delight. As a matter of fact, their respective sublimity 
was not intertwined immediately. Fénelon at first showed himself reti- 
cent. It took not less than three hours’ conversation with the mystical 
lady in the carriage taking them from the Chateau de Beynes to Paris 
for the principles she set forth to succeed in affecting him. When Mme. 
Guyon asked him at the end of the journey if everything she told 
him was beginning to penetrate, he replied, “It is making its entrance 
via the porte-cochere.” He was all but won over. 

Is it surprising that a man in whom the spark of genius glowed 
could so let himself be taken in? Many traits reveal the widow of 
Jacques Guyon to have been a neurotic, “beclouded by the fumes 
emanating from the unconscious, which she took for divine impul- 
sions.” It cannot be denied, however, that at the same time she also 
possessed an ardent love of God and the conquering force of an 
apostle. At the time Fénelon met her she had rid herself of the 
burdensome memory of Pére Lacombe. For the moment, there seemed 
to be nothing disordered about her, and in the pious circle of the 
duchess-daughters of Colbert, to which Fénelon was deeply attached, 
no one doubted her virtue and elevation of soul. The prejudices he 
had against her accordingly had to give way. He was just at that 
stage in life, moreover, when a man of noble restlessness, who is 
still young but already beginning to mature, questions his own 
destiny and discovers an ashen taste in even the sweetest fruits of 
success, He was therefore sufficiently disposed to listen, as to a 
messenger from Providence, to this woman who spoke to him in 
ardent tones of total abandonment, interior calling, pure silence 
and prayer. How important was it, at bottom, to be an illustrious 
preacher, the favorite disciple of the great Bossuet, the superior— 
at twenty-eight!—in charge of the work of the Nouvelles Catholiques, 
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and one of the official missionaries charged by the King with the 
conversion of the Protestant provinces, if inside of him he was ex- 
periencing an anxiety, the more tormenting because it was bottled 
up, that even the surest faith was insufficient to overcome? What 
Mme. Guyon said to him was undoubtedly exactly what he was 
waiting for. 

As for her, she said she experienced from their very first meeting, 
“a certain something that made her tend to pour her heart out” into 
the heart of the young directer. Fénelon was at that time not unlike 
the picture he has painted of Ulysses in his Télémaque, with his 
“flashing eyes, steady glance, reserved air that concealed so much 
vivacity and charm, delicate smile, careless gesture and soft speech, 
both simple and insinuating.” It is not hard to conjecture that Mme. 
Guyon, who had a certain sense for people, could divine something 
exceptional about him and discern the mysterious fire that glowed 
within him. It was a real undertaking of a spiritual seduction on 
her part. She was the lover sensing her soul to be “in complete 
rapport” with the soul she desired to win, a soul as “one with hers 
as King David’s was with the soul of Jonathan.” She had but one 
end in view: to render this sublime accord efficacious. Beyond a 
shadow of doubt, it was a completely chaste relationship. Bossuet 
added nothing to his stature by accusing them of immorality and 
comparing their relationship to the one that existed between the 
heretic, Montanus, and his concubine, Priscilla. It was a union of 
two souls in pure love. Notwithstanding the rather singular appear- 
ances their mystical union rapidly took on, their love never trans- 
gressed beyond the limits of the supernatural. All the same, it must 
be admitted that there is something astonishing about what is known 
of their relationship. Much can be learned about it from their letters. 
Allowances must be made, of course, for the fact that the vocabulary 
of their time is not that of ours. We have only to think of the cor- 
respondence between St. Francis de Sales and St. Jeanne de Chantal. 
Allowances must also be made for the fact that words today charged 
with ambiguity then retained their original clarity. But even if it is 
admitted with some that Fénelon possessed “a certain simplicity of 
soul, that was both profound and naive at the same time,” it still 
remains that the filial confidence he showed toward the woman he 
considered his mother according to the spirit, led him to use certain 
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puerile expressions of a disconcerting enough nature. It is embarrass- 
ing to observe the spirit of childlikeness push such a great man to 
the point of composing verses in the style of Taisez-vous, musette 
that begin: “Like a tiny babe, I am in grace . . . Scarcely can I lisp, 
my name I do not know” (Comme au maillot, je suis en grace... a 
peine je bégaie, je ne sais pas mon nom . . .). It is even more distress- 
ing to hear him call the widow Guyon, “Maman Téton” and her reply 
to him by calling him, “Bibi.” That all this never grew into anything 
worse, must have been due to a purity in the passionate and tender 
soul of the future “Swan of Cambrai” that acted as a mysterious 
safeguard. “I do not feel anything for you,” he wrote to his spiritual 
mother, “and yet I am not attached to any other person as much as 
I am to you. Nothing can equal my attachment for you, so cold and 
dry.” The last words have to be underscored. 

Mme. Guyon’s influence on Fénelon is therefore incontestable. He 
thought and believed with all his might that she had been set upon 
his path by God to answer and guide him. “My confidence in you is 
complete,” he told her, “because I am persuaded of your lights 
about interior things, and of the design of God manifested through 
you.” He would never renounce his confidence and admiration. Even 
when he was obliged to separate himself from his friend and had 
ceased to write to her, although she was defeated and rejected by 
everybody, he still remained faithful to her in the elegant manner 
of a great lord. “Hold fast to what I tell you,” she commanded 
him, “because it is of God.” Without doubt, to the very last day of 
his life, he would obey her in the depths of his heart. 

Does that mean that he accepted all of Mme. Guyon’s theses 
and made her errors his own? Certainly not. When he told her, “I 
receive from you my daily bread,” he undoubtedly was not thinking 
of his correspondent’s dogmatic declarations, but was referring to 
the spiritual inspiration she had given him and the interior peace 
he had been able to recover through his contact with her. For the 
rest, it was his intention to remain free. “You take your illusions 
for divine motions,” he wrote to her. “I have never doubted your 
good intentions, but I make no pronouncement about the details of 
your doctrine. I believe in you without judging you, although it re- 
quires an effort not to judge you. You have often deceived yourself 
about things of a temporal nature. . . .” These are not the words of 
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a man adhering to a doctrine and following a guide blindly. Fénelon 
refused to go along with his friend on many important points. And 
it was precisely on those points that Quietism properly so called 
was gravely in error and merited condemnation as a heresy. Mme. 
Guyon, unsure of her ideas and of her theological vocabulary, be- 
came involved in the worst traps of Molinosism. She accepted the 
theory that evil is imposed on the pure by the devil’s violence, while 
at the same time she asserted that God effects such “dirty spots” in 
them in the cause of their own advancement. She maintained that 
its very salvation should be a matter of indifference to the just soul 
in a state of total quietude. She went so far as to proclaim that the 
soul in a state of absolute quiet would rest content when all religious 
usages were denied him, a contention that ipso facto renders the 
sacraments altogether useless. Not for an instant does Fénelon assent 
to such rash declarations. Quite the opposite! He labored to get his 
friend to correct them, which essentially she did. There is no doubt 
that Fénelon’s Mme. Guyon came less and less to resemble the 
Mme. Guyon of Pére Lacombe. A sufficient amount of feminine 
imitativeness manifested itself and as a result it was the spiritual 
son who also exercised an influence over his “mother.” Msgr. Calvet 
very accurately observes that the doctrine of Mme. Guyon 
(Guyonisme) found itself affected by the emendations of Fénelon 
(fénelonisé). 

The future Bishop of Cambrai was therefore never a Quietist in 
the heretical sense of the term. It is nevertheless true that his doctrinal 
positions, and more so his deepest aspirations—for he was not a 
very good theologian—were akin to doctrines that emphasized “re- 
pose of the spirit.” He was born and raised in the atmosphere of 
the doctrine of “pure love.” During his childhood at Cahors, where 
the memory of the venerable Alain de Solminhac remained alive, 
he had read in a book Pére Chastenet had just devoted to him, how 
the great bishop had extolled the virtue of childlikeness and the love 
of God divorced from all hope of heavenly reward. In the Chartreuse, 
where he used to make his retreats, he also had listened to Dom 
Beaucousin speak to him about Mme. Acarie, Marie de I’Incarnation, 
and her mysticism of love. His uncle, Salignac Fénelon, an influential 
member of the Society of the Blessed Sacrament, acquainted him 
with the ideas of M. de Berniéres-Louvigny. Later on, at Saint- 
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Sulpice, the famous director, M. Tronson, taught him the pedagogy 
of divine love and established in him “the habit of God,” introducing 
him to that admirable current stemming from M. Olier, according 
to which the ideal of the Christian is first of all to be found in total 
self-forgetfulness. All this went in the same direction, so that the 
doctrine of pure love and perfect abandonment to God was bound 
to penetrate easily into a soul that, as he says himself, “was bearing 
the burden of itself” and was waiting anxiously for an answer to 
its problems. What better antidote to the poison of doubt and scrupu- 
losity than a doctrine that counseled letting everything go, abandon- 
ing one’s self to God and listening to the voice of silence! In the 
circle of his friends, the duchesses, Fénelon was able to see how 
stifling a certain current form of asceticism could be, the ultimate 
climax of which was Jansenism. Is simply fighting against sin all 
that living as a Christian means? Does it not rather mean at the 
same time, and even more so, living in God and His love? 

Much more than he was to “quietism,” therefore, Fénelon was 
‘attached to that whole tradition we have seen spanning the entire 
length of the history of Christianity: the tradition of indifference. 
It is an attitude that necessarily accompanies all theocentric thinking. 
The man who seeks nothing but the will of God cannot but be in- 
different to everything else. “In holy indifference,” Fénelon writes, 
“one desires nothing for himself, but all for the sake of God.” Did 
St. Francis de Sales, M. Olier and M. Vincent speak in any other 
way? It is the “a, b, c,” of what Bremond calls “the metaphysics of 
the Saints.” It is not at all a question of annihilating the human will, 
but of liberating it from everything that is keeping it in chains. It 
is liberating it from having in order to enable it to reach out toward 
being. The “fine point” of this endeavor is the very experience of 
the mystics, absolute renunciation and absorption in God. Rather 
than representing a more or less vague state of contemplation, 
Fénelon’s passive state of holy indifference is a sovereign submission 
to the divine will. To love God is to die to self. It is to renounce 
every form of self-centeredness, even to the point of renouncing the 
self-centered hope of one day being rewarded by God for such trust. 
The final word is “to get rid of self.” Is this a heterodox notion? 
St. Augustine actually said the same thing in different words. Pascal 
also: “The only true virtue is hatred of self.” Something that was 
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admirably and profoundly Christian in Fénelon’s doctrine was the 
notion of waiting upon God, “upon a God Who is ever present, 
enveloping us and continually appealing to us, Who, though we often 
forsake Him, never forsakes us.’ Certain expressions may lend 
themselves to confusion, but Fénelon’s doctrine is very much in 
keeping with a great conception in the Christian tradition. More 
exactly, it is in keeping with one of the two great conceptions of 
this tradition. 

There are two conceptions of the spiritual life, both of them 
Christian, which the Church is ever attempting to reconcile and 
synthesize. The first envisions the spiritual life primarily from the 
theological point of view and insists more on specific elements than 
upon broad principles, principles wherein finally, at the highest level, 
the two conceptions are reunited. It insists primarily upon dogmas, 
the doctrinal propositions to which faith adheres, and upon the 
commandments that must govern our life. The psychological aspect 
of human problems remains somewhat extrinsic to this conception. 
The second view places religious experience on the psychological 
plane and asks of faith that it first of all represent a full expectation 
and be an answer to the anxiety of the irrequietum cor nostrum 
spoken of by St. Augustine. When the soul has heard itself called 
by its own name and has been pierced by the dart of love quivering 
in the heart of the great mystics, all else is added above and beyond, 
that is to say, fidelity to dogmas and obedience to the commandments. 
In the last analysis, it is this complete union with God that is the 
goal of all authentic religious experience, the “It is now not I who 
live but Christ who lives in me” of St. Paul. It is only on condition, 
however, that it is not lost sight of that such a union is possible only 
at the price of a heroic effort of the self upon itself. Fénelon was the 
complete embodiment of the second conception. There can be no 
doubt of that. Standing opposed to him, however, was another man, 
who was the complete incarnation of the first. Having in mind ele- 
vated souls anxious for plenitude, Fénelon will not hesitate to impose 
his doctrine upon them. His adversary, having in mind souls of a 
less elevated nature, less in need of winged flights than precise 
safeguards, will answer that all this mysticism is very dangerous 


5 See Jean Lacroix, in le Monde, February 23, 1957, in connection with the book of 
J. M. Goré, La notion @indifférence chez Fénelon et ses sources, 
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and can lead to serious aberrations. Each of them, from his own 
viewpoint, will have reason to exclaim, “Religion itself is at stake!” 
But both of them will also be wrong in not realizing that true 
Christian experience consists in the harmonization of the two com- 
plementary conceptions. It was on this equivocal terrain that Fénelon 
was to be wounded by his former teacher and friend, Bossuet. 


A Tempest aT Saint-Cyr 


The young prelate and the prophetess were meantime a triumphant 
success. From 1689 to 1694 they were to live through a dazzling 
period. Fénelon had just been selected to be the tutor of the Duke 
of Burgundy, the grandson of the King. He began to fashion a prince 
according to the heart of God out of this capricious and hot-headed 
youth. Great dreams were built around this educational mission. His 
pupil’s father, the Grand Dauphin, was such a nonentity, living at 
his little court of Meudon and knowing nothing about France except 
what he was able to glean from the worldly headlines of the Gazette 
de France! Fénelon would devote himself to the task of molding the 
future heir to the throne into an admirable and exemplary King 
who would establish in France the reign of silent prayer and pure 
love! Would he not all at once become the Richelieu of this Louis 
XIII? He felt within himself “an urgent and disinterested need to 
become occupied with the great affairs for which he believed himself 
to be born.” Besides, Mme. Guyon prophesied that he would be 
the light of the Realm, the star that would leads kings to the Infant 
Christ. The novel, Le Télémaque, which he began to write for his 
pupil, set forth his ideas on politics as strictly subordinated to mor- 
ality. Over and above that, he addressed a fulminating letter to the 
Sun King himself, that was worthy of the prophets of Israel, in which 
he reproached him for his errors and threatened him with the 
thunderbolts of Divine Justice. All was going well! 

A little group, with something of the aura of a secret society 
about it, gathered around the mystical pair. They formed a com- 
munity of saintly souls, the order of the “Michelins,” who, like the 
Archangel Michael, would set about defeating the Devil, the demon 
“Baraquin.” A general, assistants, a master of novices, even brother- 
porters and brother-gardeners—there was no position left unforeseen 
or unprovided for in the order! It was a mixture of a childish mys- 
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tical conspiracy and certain more temporal ambitions. The Duke of 
Burgundy would finally one day rule over France. The uncrowned 
queen, Mme. de Maintenon, was kept informed and gave her ap- 
proval to these pious intentions, hoping for the complete conversion 
of her spouse and the religious renovation of all society. 

It was with Mme. de Maintenon that the difficulties commenced, 
however. In the beginning she placed full confidence in Mme. Guyon, 
“hoping to find no joy or consolation except in the sweetness of her 
conversation.” But things were bound to change. She had just estab- 
lished Saint-Cyr, where she proposed to educate the “Demoiselles” 
of high society and thereby form an élite among French women. 
Fénelon came to give conferences there, in the course of which he 
spoke eloquently about pure love, the prayer of silence and the 
renunciation of “every rational method,” as being the fortunes 
allotted to the little children of God. Mme. Guyon was not late in 
also gaining entrance to the establishment and speaking there with 
the same kind of fire. The youthful institution, which had no re- 
ligious tradition behind it, was literally carried away, therefore, 
in a whirlwind of fervor and delight. It was at that time that Racine 
was having his Esther and Athalie performed there, with the King 
himself looking on at the entrance to the spectacle hall and Mme. 
de Sévigné swooning with admiration. Mme. Guyon henceforth had 
an ally in the place, her cousin, the ravishing Mlle. de la Maisonfort, 
who was more of a “Guyoniste” than she was herself. She spread 
strange doctrines abroad among the students. There was no longer 
any need for works, prayers, the practice of the virtues and the 
performance of penances. The way of union and passive purification 
were sufficient. It was a strange kind of teaching indeed. Motivated 
perhaps by a certain unconscious jealousy at seeing another woman 
wield so much influence over the young ladies, Mme. de Maintenon 
opened up to the bishop of the place, M. de Chartres, Godet des 
Marais, her ordinary director. Altogether unconsciously also, he 
himself was, without doubt, not very happy about the success of 
Fénelon. An investigation was conducted among the students and 
they were all found to be Quietists of one degree or another! When 
the King had been informed of the situation, he expressed the desire 
to read the texts of Mme. Guyon and her great friend, but he found 
all the spirituality contained in them too chimerical for his taste. 
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A group of theologians was consulted in private. All except Tronson 
and Bourdaloue expressed reservations. Pére Joly, the superior of 
the Lazarists, even used the term, “heresy.” Mme. de Maintenon 
decided to submit the affair to an arbiter, Bossuet. 

The choice of Bossuet, a choice that Fénelon accepted with a great 
show of respect, was well calculated to make the Saint-Cyr incident 
turn out for the worst. An excellent theologian, Bossuet was well 
versed in patristics, but he knew very little about the mystics of the 
preceding two centuries, even about St. Teresa and St. Francis de 
Sales. Moreover, he instinctively mistrusted them. In giving his 
opinion, therefore, he was going to approach mysticism via the writ- 
ings of an unbalanced woman about whom the most shameful rumors 
were current. It was enough to make him more or less confuse true 
with false mysticism, the doctrine of Mme. Guyon with that of 
Fénelon, and Quietism with moral decadence. The more he pro- 
gressed with his reading of Mme. Guyon’s texts, notably with her 
autobiography, and the more his conversations—rather the interroga- 
tions he subjected her to—were multiplied in the Visitation convent 
at Meaux, where the prophetess had agreed to be confined, the more 
the conviction took root in him that he was dealing with a mad 
woman. This was not altogether untrue, of course, but it was some- 
what summary all the same. He was convinced that he was dealing 
with a very dangerous woman in any case. 

Realizing she was lost, Mme. Guyon requested that two other 
judges be added as arbiters along with the terrifying Bishop. She 
obtained satisfaction, and a commission of three assembled at Issy, 
in the country-house of the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice, to make a 
study of the affair, Bossuet, M. Tronson and Noailles, the Bishop 
of Chalons. The discussion lasted nearly eight months, to the great 
annoyance of Mme. de Maintenon, who desired a speedy conclusion 
of the matter. Mme. Guyon defended herself with material drawn 
from her enormous memory, pointing out that she had the Fathers 
of the Church and all the spiritual writers on her side, while Fénelon 
discreetly supplied her with arguments. The three judges did not 
approach the matter all with the same attitude. Bossuet arrived at 
Issy, his carriage full of books, determined to demonstrate that he 
was right a hundred times over. Tronson, more subtle, was afraid 
that too categorical a condemnation might hurt the cause of authentic 
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mystics as well. Noailles saw things from the vantage point of Ver- 
sailles. Knowing how things stood, in order to hasten the verdict of 
the three arbiters, the Archbishop of Paris, Harlay de Champvallon, 
once again condemned poor Pére Lacombe and the Moyen Court of 
Mme. Guyon. A verdict was at length prepared. Certain “articles” 
extracted from works containing the ideas of Mme. Guyon were to 
be formally condemned, but the author’s name would not be men- 
tioned. Mme. Guyon still counted many friends, and it was considered 
undesirable to publicly discredit one who had been the Egeria of 
Saint-Cyr. Fénelon, a great nobleman, had powerful relations. 
During all the Conferences at Issy, he personally had not been 
an issue. He himself acted only privately, proclaiming publicly that 
he was in agreement with the decision of the three judges beforehand. 
Was it to reward him for his attitude, was it with the covert thought 
of keeping him away from Versailles, or was it in line with a clever 
maneuver on the part of his friends, the duchesses, that in February, 
1695, he was appointed Archbishop of Cambrai? “A country 
bishopric,” says Saint-Simon disdainfully, but one that brought 
with it no less than 200,000 livres. He immediately took advantage 
of his new title to have himself associated with the three judges and 
to add certain articles that somewhat mitigated the sense of the 
condemnation. Everything seemed well on the road to peace. Mme. 
Guyon agreed to make a public retraction. Bossuet arrived to con- 
secrate the new bishop in the Chapel of Saint-Cyr, in the presence 
of Mme. de Maintenon and the Duke of Burgundy. The affair of 
Quietism. seemed terminated. Actually, it was only beginning. 


A Duet Between Bisuops: 
, 
BossuET AGAINST FENELON 


What caused the quarrel to be revived? Why did the two great 
men, who up until that time had not attacked each other publicly, 
become involved in a duel from which neither was to emerge en- 
hanced? To tell the truth, exactly why is not known, except to know 
that the reasons were certainly complex. The Abbé Bremond pictures 
a fantastic conspiracy concocted by the Jansenists for the purpose 
of simultaneously discrediting the official Church, which had struck 
them a severe blow, and turning attention away from themselves. 
This is pure hypothesis. A more likely explanation seems to lie in 
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the area of psychological motivation. Fénelon had made his sub- 
mission in all sincerity and proclaimed to Bossuet that henceforth 
“he would espouse no other doctrine but his own.” Did he have a 
change of mind in one of those reversals of soul that had become 
so customary with him? There was something unstable about his 
nature. He admitted it himself when he said, “I do not know how 
to say anything that a moment later might not seem to me to be 
false.” Had his friends reproached him, perhaps, with having yielded 
and betrayed the cause of Pure Love and true mysticism? Had those 
who staked their future on him and were dreaming of obtaining 
high positions through the “Michelin” conspiracy reacted in the 
same way? Then there was Mme. Guyon, who remained as a living 
sign of contradiction. Bossuet was keeping her near him in the 
Visitation convent at Meaux, in the hope of making her conversion 
still more complete. Tired out, she took flight and found refuge 
in Paris. She was arrested by the police, imprisoned at Vincennes 
and interrogated in a very indiscreet manner about her relations 
with Fénelon. This last fact rightly incensed the Archbishop of 
Cambrai. The sensitive Archbishop was also hurt by his dismissal 
from Saint-Cyr and his replacement by Bossuet and Mlle. de la 
Maisonfort, who had become an anti-Quietist. As for Bossuet, was 
it a case of suspecting that his former protégé was playing a double 
game? Did he judge harshly the courageous fidelity Fénelon showed 
toward his persecuted friend? Did he eye with displeasure his be- 
coming his equal, his superior rather, in the episcopacy? Certain 
somewhat maladroit utterances in one of the Bishop of Meaux’s 
pastoral instructions weighed heavily upon the heart of the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai. 

Both men were so unlike each other that their mutual antagonism 
actually seems a normal thing. There was the conflict of two genera- 
tions, between an old man going on seventy and a younger man in 
the full vigor of his prime. There was also a temperamental oppo- 
sition between the lofty, touchy aristocrat from the south, lively 
and simple to boot, and the descendent of a bourgeois Burgundian 
family, who was not much given to dreams and was more solid 
perhaps than he was subtle. More important, however, was the radical 
- difference between them in spiritual outlook, corresponding, as we 
have seen, to what was more essential to their respective genius. 
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In the last analysis, it is for doctrinal reasons that these exceptional 
men would attack each other, each believing himself to be champion- 
ing the laws of God and the rights of the Holy Spirit, the one de- 
fending the integrity of dogma and morality against dangerous 
innovations and the other fighting for the liberty of the interior life 
against religious conformism and its sclerotic influence. In spite of 
the fact that human weakness on both sides led the adversaries to 
employ weapons in their fight that are not a credit to their honor, 
it must be recognized that the debate between two such men of 
genius on such matters as these is one of truly great proportions. 

In July, 1696, Bossuet began to compose a second /nstruction 
pastorale sur les états d’oraison. When he had finished it, he sent the 
text to Fénelon for his approval. His intention in doing so was un- 
doubtedly to emphasize that their accord was complete concerning 
the articles of Issy. Mistrustful and nervous, Fénelon felt it was a 
trap. He barely opened the manuscript and noticed in the margin 
certain citations from the Moyen Court of Mme. Guyon, which were 
treated in an unfavorable way. He indignantly shut the book again. 
Was it possible that he was expected to heap further condemnation 
on his defeated friend? Was he being asked to denounce someone 
he held dearest to his heart? He sent the work back after three weeks, 
without having read it, much less given it his approval. Then, putting 
his pen to paper, he wrote in all haste an Explication des Maximes 
des saints sur la vie intérieure, setting forth his doctrine on religious 
experience, and secondarily aiming to show how easy it was to turn 
true mystics into heretics by distorting their ideas. Read today in an 
objective way, the two books are not so opposed as their authors 
believed them to be. Both contain things of great beauty, particularly 
the work of Bossuet. Had Fénelon given it his calmer attention, he 
would have been able to find some common ground with it. But their 
covert thoughts had already turned in the direction of bitterness. 
His book barely finished, Fénelon sent it to his friends. The Duke 
of Chevreuse speedily took it to the printer’s, although Fénelon 
seems not to have been completely in accord with this action. Every- 
thing moved so fast that the Maximes des Saints appeared (1697) 
a month before Bossuet’s Etats d’Oraison. His author’s vanity 
wounded, the Bishop of Meaux judged, not without reason, that it 
was a discourteous procedure. 
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This marked the breaking point. Furious with the “perfect hypo- 
crite,” Bossuet undertook to cast himself at the feet of the King to 
beg his pardon “for not having revealed the heresy of M. de Cambrai 
to him sooner.” He knew what he was about. There was a whole anti- 
Fénelon faction at Versailles. It was composed of all who envied 
him his very great success, who coveted his tutorial position, or who 
hated the Jesuits, who were friends, not of Quietism but of Fénelon, 
as well as Noailles, the Archbishop of Paris, and Mme. de Main- 
tenon, who was unforgiving of the Saint-Cyr incident. The King’s 
sentiments with regard to Fénelon were ambivalent. Although he 
admired him, he considered him to be a “chimerical spirit,” a phrase 
that on his lips amounted to a severe criticism. Perhaps he had also 
become acquainted with the accusation—a judicious one—that Féne- 
lon made against his moral conduct, politics, expenditures and wars. 
All this was enough to make the “Swan of Cambrai” turn out to be 
the loser. 

The Maximes des Saints had hardly made their appearance when 
they were violently attacked—often by many people who had not 
read them and who were most incapable of understanding them 
anyway. Very unfavorable reports spread to the court and through 
the city. It was asserted that the entire book was nothing but special 
pleading on the part of the Bishop for Mme. Guyon. What was the 
real relationship between them? The theologians who read the book 
were for the most part hostile. Even the sage M. Tronson showed 
himself to have reservations. When the austere Abbé de Rancé, the 
reformer of LaTrappe, was consulted, he replied that “if M. de 
Cambrai was right, it would be necessary to burn the Gospels and 
to complain that Jesus Christ had come into the world only to deceive 
us!” Nothing short of that! Kept au courant of all the commotion, 
the talk and the epigrams being circulated,’ and knowing how his 
enemies were deliberately confusing his ideas not only with those 
of Mme. Guyon, but with Molinosism, of which he disapproved, 
Fénelon made a tactical mistake. He refused to participate in a 
proposed discussion of his book if Bossuet was going to take part 


¢ The echo of this campaign is still to be found in the Dialogues of La Bruyére, in the 
seventeenth, for example, in the account of the Noces spirituelles. The young penitent, 
scandalized, exclaims, “Ah, Father, what language before a woman of my age!” Fléchier, 
for his part, refuted Quietism in verse. 
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in it. He added that, since his own conscience was for him, he would 
not in any case make any retraction. That meant open warfare. 

For the honor of the Church and still more out of admiration for 
both of the great men involved, one would prefer to ignore the 
successive episodes of the war that ensued. Not only did they hurl 
at each other’s heads compositions combining theology with polemics, 
but they also resorted to some very strange procedures of action. 
Consequently, for two years, on the plane of ideas, it was, says 
Cardinal Grente, “In itself a magnificent joust,” with Bossuet “dart- 
ing out with indignation to cleave his opponent in two” and Fénelon, 
“prompt and splendid in his display, always courteous, and affecting 
the air of calumniated virtue with a bitter elegance.”” On the plane 
of action, however, it was a sordid affair. With palace and police 
intrigues, interceptions of correspondence, public insults and calum- 
nies, and private defamations, the affair lacked nothing to make it, 
as Innocent XII correctly declared, “‘wretched and deplorable.” 

Whether he wanted to or not, as a matter of fact, the Pope was 
led to intervene in the situation, since Fénelon himself had made 
an appeal to him. Refusing to submit himself to a verdict of his 
peers, he declared that he recognized only one judge, the Vicar of 
Christ. It was a bold step, an adroit orié as far as Rome was con- 
cerned, where it was looked upon with favor, but maladroit as far 
as the King was concerned, who saw it only in the light of treason to 
the cause of the rights of the Gallican Church. This was too much, 
fifteen years after the Assembly of the Clergy and the Four Articles! 
The Ruler’s response was not slow, and was all the more prompt 
because fragments were being circulated sub rosa from Le Télémaque 
and certain political reflections that later would comprise the Tables 
de Chaulnes. Louis XIV had very little taste for anyone’s explain- 
ing to him the art of ruling. The order came down from on high 
that Fénelon was to leave the Court, go back to Cambrai, and never 
again leave the place. The Duke of Burgundy pleaded his tutor’s 
cause in vain. Fénelon left Versailles “under a flood of insults.” 
He was refused permission to assist at the marriage of his pupil and 
Marie-Adelaide of Savoy, and even to visit his niece who was very 
ill. His brother, his family and his friends were all encompassed in 


7 See the article on Fénelon in the Dictionnaire des Lettres. 
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his disgrace. This would endure right up until the time of his death, 
the premature demise of his pupil in 1711 depriving him of all hope 
of vindication. It would extend even beyond his death, with the 
canons of his chapter not daring to pronounce the words of his 
funeral Oraison and his successor in the French Academy cutting 
short the traditional eulogy in such a way that Télémaque was not 
even cited. 

In disgrace, defeated, the target of innumerable attacks, Fénelon 
made the best of it. With melancholy humor, he said to his friends 
who had the courage to remain faithful to him, “Be careful, I have 
the plague!” His foil was so supple, however, that Bossuet felt its 
retaliatory stings. The pitch increased from week to week, from 
memoir to memoir. The conflict reached its height with the Relation 
sur le Quiétisme, published by Bossuet in June, 1698. It was a 
veritable lampoon worthy of the Provinciales on the literary plane, 
in which the Bishop of Meaux, using the same methods Pascal had 
used before him, transposed the debate from the realm of ideas to the 
realm of action, attributing malicious intentions to his adversary 
and making up for the weakness of some of his arguments by the 
violence of his invective. It was a masterpiece of style, and of bad 
faith. Worse still, using firsthand documents against Fénelon and 
Mme. Guyon, Bossuet permitted himself to make certain outrageous 
insinuations, which he was later on to regret, such as speaking about 
Montanus and Priscilla. The very excessive character of the attack 
was able to serve Fénelon well. He replied with such finesse that 
his rival exclaimed, “A clever man. There is something about his 
spirit that is frightening.” Bossuet was struck a resounding blow 
when, without saying so explicitly, Fénelon accused the old Bishop, 
his former friend and teacher, of having used a written confession 
against him which he had made to him in the impetuosity of his 
heart and in all confidence before the conferences at Issy. There 
was no question formally, of course, of a sacramental confession. 
Such an indiscretion was a flagrant one, all the same, and did little 
honor to its author. 

At Rome itself the squabble was just as lively and the means 
employed just as unlovely. Both camps had partisans and agents 
on the spot. On his side, Fénelon had the ambassador, Cardinal de 
Bouillon, a nephew of the great Turenne, who detested the party of 
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Noailles. He also had on his side the Jesuits, who mistakenly sus- 
pected a certain Jansenism in M. de Meaux, and several Cardinals 
who feared that a condemnation might have an air about it of being 
applicable to true mystics. Besides, his appeal pleased the Pope and 
the Curia, and the virtues of M. de Cambrai were well known. His 
agent was a highly esteemed priest, the Abbé de Chantérac. Bossuet 
had sent to the Eternal City his nephew, the Abbé Bossuet, a ques- 
tionable but crafty person, together with an excellent theologian by 
the name of Phelippeaux. He was given the support of all who had 
fought against Molinos, and his personal prestige was considerable. 
Some idea of how far these conflicting influences went can be obtained 
from considering two equally base facts. The “Bossuettistes” com- 
municated to the Holy Office the verbal proceedings of the interroga- 
tions in which the unhappy Pére Lacombe, half crazy, had confessed 
to sinful relations with Mme. Guyon. The “Cambrasiens,” on their 
part, defamed the Bishop of Meaux by stating that he was motivated 
simply by base jealousy and by spreading the story abroad every- 
where of the distressing adventure of his nephew, the Abbé Bossuet, 
who had been given a good cudgeling by the lackeys of Duke Cesarini 
for trying to seduce their master’s daughter! It was all very far 
removed from the question of Pure Love. 

Faced with such a sea of mud, one might almost be grateful to 
the King of France for intervening to ask the Pope to conclude the 
matter as quickly as possible. If Innocent XII had been a Julius II, 
a Paul IV, or even an Innocent XI, however, such a royal intervention 
would have been met with proper resistance. He would have sent the 
impertinent Abbé Bossuet off to lodge in the Castel Sant’Angelo for 
daring, in perfect Gallican fashion, to come to teach the Pope a 
lesson and to suggest he issue a Bull that accorded with the wishes 
of the Bishops of France. Instead, the Pope surrendered and agreed 
to sign a condemnation, very moderate in tone, whereby the work of 
Fénelon was declared suspect of “leading the faithful insensibly into 
errors already condemned by the Church . . . ” and of containing 
propositions that were “temerarious, offensive to pious ears and 
scandalous.” There was no mention at all of heresy in the con- 
demnation. 

It was nevertheless a repudiation and a defeat for Fénelon. He 
accepted it magnanimously. He received the news of his condemna- 
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tion on March 25, 1699, just as he was about to ascend the pulpit. 
Abandoning the subject of his prepared sermon, he improvised in 
its stead a statement concerning the obedience due to the decisions 
of the Holy See and the virtues of submission. Fifteen days later, 
he published the pontifical brief himself and declared his adherence 
to it, “simply, absolutely and without a shadow of reservation.” He 
undoubtedly experienced “a certain bitter joy in feeling himself 
respected and taken pity on,” and in being, as Chantérac said, 
“strong and calm at the foot of his cross.” His attitude was admir- 
able, nevertheless, and it singularly increased his stature. It is not 
very important that later, in one or another of those rapid shifts of 
humor peculiar to him, he would write to one or another of his 
friends that he had been condemned for theses he had never held, 
or would sometimes give the impression of employing to his own 
advantage the famous “respectful silence” for which he had so much 
reproached the Jansenists. It is of small consequence that he rebuffed 
a gesture of reconciliation initiated by Bossuet, to which rejection 
the Bishop of Meaux, exasperated and furious, retaliated by trying 
to obtain a still more formal condemnation against him. Fénelon’s 
submission put an end to the affair. Mme. Guyon ended her days 
(in 1717) in exile at Blois, at the house of one of her daughters. 
Her spiritual son would no longer write to her except at intervals. 
Quietism had seen its day. 

What were the results of the crisis, however? Considered objec- 
tively, the books it had given birth to could have furthered knowledge 
about the spiritual life. Because of the magnitude of the debate, 
they could have provided for a better definition of the roles of the 
mystical élan, reason and action |in the forward steps of the soul. 
The climate of passion, however, prevented such happy results from 
being obtained. Instead, others of a less magnificent nature were 
produced. In rightly condemning the Quietism of Molinos, Pére 
Lacombe and Mme. Guyon and the semi-Quietism of Fénelon, Rome 
certainly avoided serious dangers: in substance, the dangers of mor. | 
laxity. By the same token, however, was not true mysticism adversely 
affected, as Innocent XII feared it would be? This was especially 
true in France, where a certain fully developed rationalist spirit 
found reasons in the condemnation for mistrusting every type of 
interior élan and for denouncing the “possessed of God.” The 
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bourgeois coloring (embourgeoisement) that the Catholic spirit has 
taken on finds one of its origins here. On the other hand, did not 
the party of Fénelon, by insisting upon feeling and interior experi- 
ence, pave the way for the whole current of romantic egotism led by 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau a century later? Another consequence of 
the conflict in which the two heads of the Church in France attacked 
each other without moderation, was the encouragement it gave to 
the libertines. The unkind words of M. de Maux about M. de 
Cambrai made them laugh till the tears flowed. A song was making 
the rounds in Paris—since in France, too, everything ends up in 
songs—that went somewhat as follows: 


In these combats where the prelates of France 
Appear to be searching out the truth 

The one says that what’s being destroyed is hope, 
The other holds that it is charity: 

It’s faith that’s being destroyed, but no one thinks so. 


Popular wisdom. Was it very prudent to cause the mischievous to 
joke about the doctrine of Pure Love? 
Another consequence of the Quietist quarrel was not slow to 


manifest itself on still another plane, in connection with the affairs 
of Jansenism, which, precisely at the moment when Rome had put 
an end to the conflict between the two bishops, began to grow serious 
again. Did not Bossuet’s heightened passion for combating false 
mystics blind him when it came to a question of recognizing a revived 
form of Jansenism for what it was? Did not the Réflexions morales 
of Pére Quesnel appear to him as a sort of antidote to the errors 
of the party of Fénelon? In his mistrust of the doctrine of Pure Love, 
was he not led to defend theses that, killing love in the name of fear, 
would alienate men from sacramental practices and prepare the way 
for irreligion? As always happens in cases of such serious and 
violent debates, it is the truth of Christ, and still more, the charity 
of Christ, that come out bruised. Formally, the Pope was the only 
victor, since appeal had been made to his authority to put a stop to 
the conflict. In the same way he was going to be the true victor in 
the second attempt of the great Jansenist party. Spiritually, however, 
has not the Church as a whole been the loser? 


(Translated by Bernard B. Gilligan) 





Proclaiming selfhood and the 
freedom of man, existentialism 
speaks in many voices, like the 
tongues of Aesop, capable of 
the best and of the worst. 


WHAT IS EXISTENTIALISM ? 


ROGER TROISFONTAINES 


EXISTENTIALISM AT THE PRESENT MOMENT is not quite so fashionable 
as it was a few years ago, but perhaps this very fact provides us with 
an opportunity for examining this philosophical movement with 


greater detachment. 

The word “existentialism” covers a great variety of attitudes and 
opinions and to attempt to treat them all in a single article presents 
something of a challenge. However, in order to meet the challenge 
as well as possible I should like to exclude from the very beginning 
two concepts of existentialism which are incorrect or too restricted. 
The one considers existentialism merely as a sort of postwar dilet- 
tantism, and is represented particularly by the young men and 
young women who frequent the cellars of the left bank in Paris; 
the other, which errs by being too restricted, identifies existentialism 
with the philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre. Then, from a more positive 
point of view, we shall be able to define the existentialist movement 
in general as a philosophy of subjectivity, or selfhood, whose funda- 
mental doctrine proclaims man’s freedom in the accomplishment of 
his destiny, and whose principal method is consequently that of 
description, or phenomenology. 

With this common basis as a background we shall be in a better 
position to distinguish and to understand the divergent tendencies 
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resulting from the different interpretations of human destiny and 
of man’s freedom which the existentialist philosophers propose, and 
whose characteristic operations they describe. 

We shall illustrate these different tendencies by an extremely 
simplified exposition of the two principal French representatives of 
existentialism, Jean-Paul Sartre and Gabriel Marcel. From this I 
believe it will be evident that contemporary existentialism, although 
it is an important movement in philosophy, is certainly not the 
Philosophy. 

I 


Wuat ExistenTIAuism Is Not 


The most popular postwar conception of existentialism is that it 
is the eccentric attitude of young men and women with uncombed 
hair, who dance the latest gyrations and who, when they remember 
to do so, declare that the world is absurd; a fact which permits them 
to take all the liberty they like with even the most elementary 
moral obligations. 

This ridiculous new way of being “‘cool”’ or “zazou,” sprung from 
the Parisian night clubs in the neighborhood of the “Café de Flore” 
where Jean-Paul Sartre wrote his books, has nothing to do with 
existential philosophy. If it did in fact borrow the name, such a 
transposition is unwarranted. Is there an explanation of how this 
transposition came about? Perhaps, but before an answer is sug- 
gested a few brief observations concerning one French word are in 
order. They will be useful for an understanding of the explanation 
to follow. 

The French language, as is well known, makes frequent use of 
the impersonal pronoun on. The nearest literal equivalent in English 
is the use of the word “one,” as in the expression, “one never knows, 
does one?” Such a use of “one” is usually regarded as stiff and 
formal, and, in modern American usage, is practically nonexistent. 
This, however, is not the case in French, in which on is used 
incessantly. In translation, it can be the equivalent of almost any 
of the English pronouns. Thus on dit means “they say”; on m’a dit 
means “someone told me”; on se reverra, “we shall meet again”; 
on ne sait jamais, “you never know.” But what is characteristic of 
the French on is that it is not personal, that is to say, it is impersonal. 
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It designates anyone, everyone, people in general. It is completely 
devoid of individuality and personality. 

Now, to return to the question of how the term “existentialist” 
came to be applied to the eccentric young people of Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés, All the existentialists insist on the fact that man is free 
and responsible, and that he should take into his own hands the 
direction of his personal life. The impersonal pronoun on (one) 
is opposed to the personal subject “I.” The man who acts and thinks 
like everyone else or anyone at all remains under the domination 
of the impersonal on. As a result, he becomes a mere statistical unit, 
one specimen among an infinity of others, a grain of dust, an atom 
caught up in a whirlwind, a sheep in a herd. 

The ideas such a man calls his own are merely those which come 
to him from his milieu, through the medium of the daily press, 
the radio, and television. He thinks what “everyone” (on) thinks. 
All his actions are motivated by a spirit of conformity or by human 
respect; he does what “one” does. On the contrary, only that man 
has the right to say “I” who judges for himself, who takes a position, 
who is willing to go against the accepted opinion and even run grave 
personal risks, if necessary; in a word, he is the man who commits 
himself and who, by that very fact, modifies the existing situations 
and forms his own personality. 

Of this doctrine concerning the necessity of commitment (engage- 
ment in French) and of personal creation, certain superficial indi- 
viduals have retained only the negative aspect: namely, that they 
must not act as “everybody else” acts. Alas! They do this to shock 
others, without realizing that snobbishly following a new vogue 
merely tightens the circle of the impersonal on. Far from delivering 
them from it, this attitude subjects them to it even more completely, 
and in a very grotesque way. 

It is in the name of Sartre that these thoughtless individuals 
consider themselves authorized to proclaim their nausea in the face 
of the universe and to assert that for them “anything goes.” But 
Jean Paul Sartre himself admits that he is not the whole of existential- 
ism. In the manifesto which he delivered just about everywhere, 
and later published under the title Existentialism is a humanism, he 
himself points out that there are at least “two types of existentialists: 
a first group, who are Christians and among whom,” says Sartre, 
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“I number Karl Jaspers and Gabriel Marcel; and on the other hand 
the atheistic existentialists, among whom should be numbered Hei- 
degger and myself.” We should note in passing that Heidegger 
protests against this imputation of atheism. It is well to remark also 
that the three authors mentioned by Sartre are, on the average, 
twenty years older than he (he was born in 1905), and that as 
Mounier says, “Existentialism already represented the richest and 
fullest current of contemporary philosophy, at a time when the great 
talents of Jean-Paul Sartre were interested in marmalade under 
aspects much more immediate than those of existential psycho- 
analysis.” The reference to “marmalade” is an allusion to a long 
analysis of viscosity in Being and Nothingness. Viscous people, 
explains Sartre, are like a drop of marmalade or, better, like a 
honey drop falling into a jar of honey. For a while, the drop seems 
to retain its individuality. After a few seconds, however, it vanishes 
into the mass. This is a good picture of la mort sucrée du pour-soi, 
“the sugary death of consciousness.” The vanishing “I” becomes an 
anonymous on. 

Thus Sartre is neither the whole nor the first of existentialism. 
In France, in particular, Gabriel Marcel, who was born in 1889, 
had developed the broad outlines of an existential philosophy long 
before Sartre had published anything at all. Although Marcel 
accepted, at the Congress of Rome in 1946, the title of “Christian 
Existentialist,” and although he allowed a similar title to be given 
to one of the volumes of the collection “Présences”’; still, since 1948 
he simply has not permitted anyone to call him an existentialist. 
In his opinion, the word itself is ugly, and besides, Sartre has hope- 
lessly soiled it in his literary work, which Mauriac has described as 
“excrementalism.” However, Marcel does not for that reason con- 
sider himself any less existentiel; just as Heidegger calls himself 
“existential” in opposition to Jaspers. I shall not discuss these dis- 
tinctions here, important though they be, and, since all of these 
authors have a special interest in concrete existence, which, however, 
each one understands in his own way, I shall consider them all as 
existential philosophers. 

All of them, as a matter of fact, acknowledge that they have 
certain traits in common, although that does not always mean that 
one actually exercises an influence upon another. Thus, when Marcel 
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published in 1923 his article “Existence and Objectivity,” which is 
really the charter of French existentialism, he knew nothing of the 
works of his German contemporaries, Jaspers and Heidegger, nor 
even of the writings of the Dane, Séren Kierkegaard (who died in 
1955), and whom all recognize as the first of the philosophers of 
existence. 


II 
An ATTEMPTED DEFINITION 


But what then are the characteristics common to these philosophers 
and to many others, who profess to be of the same cloth, such as 
Berdyaev, Chestov, Le Senne, Merleau-Ponty and others? The point 
on which they all agree is that of the extreme importance of 
subjectivity. As has happened so often in the history of philosophy, 
with the “know thyself” of Socrates, the cogito of Descartes and the 
Transcendental Ego of Kant, the present movement brings back our 
attention from the consideration of things and ideas to man, but 
this time to man under the aspect which is strictly personal to him, 
the subject, the incommunicable “I.” The subject of Descartes’s 
cogito or of Kant’s Pure Reason could be you as well as I. It is 
“anyone,” it is still the impersonal on. But it is evident that the 
spiritual experiences which mean the most to me exclude precisely 
this appropriation to “just anyone.” What is truly “subjective” is 
incommunicable and nontransferable. 

To take a very simple example, I can give, lend or sell this pen, 
because, it is, in the etymological sense of the word, an object (from 
the Latin ob-jicere), something that I can throw before me, separate 
from myself, look at from the outside, and give away to another. 
Any pen of the same type could render me the same services as this 
one. But I am attached to this particular one. Why? Because it 
belonged to my father, or because I received it from a friend, or 
because it is my sole daily reminder of a certain period in my life; 
my university studies, for instance, or my captivity in Germany, and 
>» on. This relationship of habit or affection, the real reason for 
my attachment to this particular pen, is not at all objective. I cannot 
separate it from myself, nor sell it, nor transfer it. It is subjective. 

Subjectivity, as this example clearly shows, is not to be confused 
with subjectivism. A subjectivist interpretation in the pejorative 
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sense is a false interpretation. I claim to see as white what is in fact 
gray, because I would prefer to have it that way. I declare some good 
action evil, because it is performed by someone whom I dislike, or I 
declare innocent a man who is guilty, because he belongs to my 
party. Subjectivism falsifies the object; it is one of the many forms 
of error or of lying. Subjectivity, on the contrary, goes beyond the 
merely objective, but without changing it. Objectively the house in 
which I spent my childhood is the same for me and for any pros- 
pective buyer. Subjectively, it is completely different for me, because 
of my dear ones who lived there and perhaps even died there, and 
because of the innumerable memories which fill every corner of the 
house and constitute a sort of presence, even without my being able 
to recall them consciously. This house is not just before me as an 
object, it is within me. Into the knowledge which I have of this 
house, I have put what is most individual and personal in me. The 
subjective then, this time in the nonpejorative sense, is that which 
I alone can understand or do; it is such that no one else can take my 
place in regard to it. 

On the street, two young men pass a young lady. It is possible 
that objectively one of them knows her better than the other; he 
knows just about everything that “one” (on) can say about her; 
the date and place of her birth, her family history and education, 
her marks at school, her financial status, the color of her eyes, the 
talents and defects which people recognize in her, and so on. But 
the other young man has a knowledge of her which is unique, because 
he loves her and is loved by her, because they have already promised 
themselves to each other. No one sees a young lady as her fiancé 
does, and, if subjectivism can be the basis of illusion in this matter, 
there is nevertheless a subjectivity which comes into play and which 
is perfectly legitimate; he knows her differently and better than 
anyone else, because she penetrates his consciousness and he hers, 
infinitely beyond anything which can be called “‘objective.” 

Subjectivity, then, is the realm of those realities which belong 
most profoundly to my personal being, those which constitute it in 
its innermost reality, and which, for that very reason, I cannot 
separate from myself. It is the mystery in which I am immersed, 
and in which I constantly live, but which I cannot express in terms 
of “problems” without altering its very nature. The word “problem” 
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(which comes from the Greek pro-ballo, to throw before) has exactly 
the same etymology as the word “object.” A problem is before me. 
I can walk around it, examine it from all possible angles; but, when 
it trespasses on the domain of my own experience, that is, when it is 
likewise within me, and when I cannot legitimately abstract myself 
from it, then it becomes a mystery. For the medical student or for 
the physician, sickness is a problem; the facts are there and he must 
find a solution. But when I am ill, my situation is something 
completely different. Insofar as I try to treat myself, I can adopt 
the objective point of view of the doctor, but, as a subject, I have to 
react personally to my sickness; for, from a human viewpoint, here 
—as in all the other circumstances of my life—I can grow spiritu- 
ally or I can fail miserably. Sickness is a mystery inasmuch as it is 
a trial, in which I am forced to get to know myself and to take 
certain attitudes with regard to good or evil, that is, either open 
myself up to the love of God and of my neighbor, or shut myself 
up in pouting pride and demanding selfishness. No one can make 
this decision for me, not even the well-intentioned visitor, who may 
come to explain to me that sickness is a trial. Except in the case in 
which his words are the expression of a sympathy which is such 
that it is evident that my trial is equally his own, he would do better 
to say nothing. 

There is no way of rendering exterior what is really subjective. 
If I want to speak of my love or of my religious faith in the language 
of objective science, or if I simply want to talk about them, the core 
of intimacy and warmth, which gives my love and my faith their 
value, disappears at once, and I am exposed to the ridicule of others 
or to theories of analysis. I have no difficulty in speaking to God 
in prayer or in silent communion, for God is within me just as much 
as He is outside of me, and therefore He shares in the mystery of 
my own being, but when I try to speak about God, the formulae 
which I employ designate a quasi-exterior being, the God of philos- 
ophers and scientists, so different from my God, with whom I am 
in contact when I pray! 

Subjectivity is never more evident than when I commit myself 
personally, that is, in my free acts. Here, in opposition to every 
form of totalitarianism and in opposition to all determinist doctrines, 
the existentialist philosophers all agree in affirming man’s freedom. 
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They have no trouble in showing that this sector of our life, in which 
man freely implicates himself, is the one which each of us considers 
as the most important, and the one in which each of us finds his 
reasons for both living and dying. In order for men to dedicate and 
sacrifice themselves, it is not sufficient that there be before them some 
purely objective datum; they need a reality which is also within 
them and a reality which is such that their action will contribute in 
one way or another to its growth or manifestation, whether that 
reality be their work, their family, their country or their religion. 

Leaving to technical science the objective world, existential philos- 
ophy, which some of its followers identify, though wrongly, with 
philosophy as such, reserves for itself the sphere of the subjective. 
To dominate matter and to know the laws which determine it does 
not interest the existentialists. A scientific judgment is true for 
anyone at all, and a good technique is at the disposal of anyone who 
takes the trouble to learn it. Science and technology perfect the 
realm of the impersonal on, but they do not free man from it. 
Existential philosophy is interested in the human subject, who is 
always unique, and who has to complete his own creation by his 
free actions. 

Our situation at the point of departure on our adventure of life 
is in fact imposed upon us. None of us chose to come into this world, 
nor to be born at a certain time, in a certain country, a certain family, 
a certain social milieu, with a body more or less healthy, more or 
less attractive; with a character more or less agreeable or easy to 
get along with, and so on. This is what Marcel calls “existence” 
(from the Latin ex-sistere, to be outside of), I am conditioned by 
what is outside of me, and I am not conscious of myself except in a 
certain relationship with the external world. Sartre calls the same 
thing “facticity” (because it is a “fact”). But the important thing is 
what I am going to make out of all the various elements of this 
initial situation. As a matter of fact, it is in view of my “project,” 
that is, of the way in which I “commit myself” in the universe, that 
all these elements take on a meaning. To use another example: 
the same objective sky is for the artist a harmony of volumes and 
colors, for the farmer either a sprinkler or a heater, for the hiker 
a threat or a promise, for the scientist an unstable equilibrium and 
an occasion for study and calculation, for the contemplative a divine 
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gift and an invitation to eternal love. All of these affirmations are 
true, but each in a different way. 

In the last analysis, it depends on me whether I succeed or fail 
in this life—the only life that is given to me. The success may not 
be external, for that depends on too many circumstances not under 
my control, but there can be an internal subjective success. What 
sort of a man am I going to make out of myself? This is the only 
important question, and every man must answer it. For, even 
though I receive the help of my neighbor or of God, in the end it 
is I and I alone who must decide. For what is essential, no one can 
take my place. I am responsible for myself, and when I realize that, 
I cannot help feeling an anguish in the face of the task which is mine. 
As Scripture says, man is put in the hands of his own counsel. It is 
I who condemn myself or who accept salvation, and we are well 
authorized in using this religious language, for the themes of 
existentialism are originally, and explicitly in Kierkegaard its 
founder, Christian themes. The great choice for him was and is, as 
we shall see, that of faith, to say Yes or No to God. Although 
these themes have been secularized and perverted by certain of 
our contemporaries, they cannot be well understood except in this 
perspective. 

Since freedom is something which, by its very nature, is unpre- 
dictable and since it cannot be forced, the only way to speak about 
it and to urge others toward it, is to describe its operations, in order 
to give others food for thought, for reflection and for personal 
decision. The philosopher is a man who tries to make a success of 
his life, and who expresses, as well as he can, his own way of 
looking at things and his own way of acting, so that others may 
profit by his experience. Far from being a system of constructions 
or deductions, an existential philosophy is an appeal, an exhortation, 
a sermon. With the intention of giving philosophy a solid and 
universal experimental basis, Husserl developed a method of descrip- 
tion of essences, which he called phenomenology. His disciple Hei- 
degger applied this method to the description of existence. All the 
contemporary existentialists are phenomenologists; that is to say, 
they try to render explicit, by means of description, what is implicit 
in the realities which we live in our daily lives, but which we live 
without being sufficiently aware of them. Thus, for instance, we all 
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hope for any number of things: that our train will be on time, that 
some loved one will not stay away long, that our son will pass his 
examinations, that our partner in marriage will remain faithful, that 
God will receive us into everlasting happiness, and so on. Starting 
from the most ordinary, everyday experiences, Marcel analyzes this 
human attitude for some fifty pages. It would be absurd to sum 
them up, for their interest consists precisely in the progressive 
discovery. Let us say only that Marcel proposes the formulation of 
this virtue as follows: “I hope in you for us,” that is to say, “I have 
trust in you whom I love, because you also love me and I can count 
on you to maintain the community of life which we live together.” 
He shows also that all our hopes are ultimately based upon an 
unshakeable trust in an absolute “You,” or “Thou” whose Love 
cannot fail. But Sartre in his turn describes, in an extremely vivid 
way, the manner in which bad faith operates. He discovers in every 
one of our actions a way of being-what-we-are-not and of not-being- 
what-we-are. 

This existential method explains the introduction into philosophy 
of certain literary forms, which previously were not considered suit- 
able; for example, confessions (and here St. Augustine is invoked 
as the ancestor of the movement), reflections or aphorisms (which 
have Pascal as a precursor), diaries, novels, plays; in short, any 
form which enables a person to say “I.” Let us not be too quick to 
condemn the hateful “I.” The existentialists would reply that to ex- 
press the “I”’ is still the best means of attaining the truly universal, be- 
cause in every spiritual experience a concrete “I,” analogous to mine, 
is involved. I am less unfaithful to reality in describing my own 
experience in its singularity than in trying to universalize an experi- 
ence which is supposedly “common to all men,” and it is the reflec- 
tion on my experience which is most likely to suggest elements which 
other subjects, as subjects, will be able to assimilate. 

There is a good example of the existentialist approach in the re- 
cently translated book The Fall by Albert Camus. This monologue, 
according to Robert Gorham David in the New York Times Book 
Review (February 17, 1957, p. 33), “is an irresistibly brilliant ex- 
amination of the modern conscience. Only a very obdurate reader 
could finish it without finding himself much more honest about the 


character of his motives and the contradictions in his values. Despite 
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his external ambiguity and apparent negations, the book has a posi- 
tive effect of a uniquely personal kind.” 

The theater is a particularly useful vehicle for existentialist expres- 
sion, since it puts on the stage several characters, all of whom ex- 
press themselves in the first person. The situation here is more sim- 
plified than in real life, the reactions more clearly defined, and the 
spectator is concerned in the play without at the same time being 
“put on the spot.” He can examine himself and judge more clearly. 

As far as the philosophers themselves are concerned, they write 
plays for two very different reasons. 

Some see it in a means of propaganda, or of popularizing their 
ideas. Such is the case of Sartre; his play, The Devil and God, for 
example, is supposed to prove to us that God does not exist. Here 
is how Sartre goes about it: A German cavalry officer of the sixteenth 
century, named Goetz, enjoys doing evil, because, as he says, “What 
is good has already been done . . . by God the Father. As for me I 
invent!” He rejoices over the fact that he has killed his brother, be- 
cause by so doing he has “made God’s heart bleed.” “God, who is 
the only adversary worthy of me.” “I shall crucify God tonight,” 
he boasts, as he decides upon the massacre of the twenty thousand 
inhabitants of the city of Worms, because, as he says, “God’s suffer- 
ing is infinite, and that make the one who makes Him suffer likewise 
infinite.” When someone points out to him that to do good is even 
more difficult than to do evil, he agrees, on a bet, to do good, because, 
he says, “It is still the best way to be alone.” For a year and a day, 
he will play the role of a saint, and Sartre would like to convince 
us of the spiritual value of such a questionable conversion. We are 
more inclined to share the reserve and suspicion of the peasants to 
whom Goetz distributes his fortune. The adventure becomes a catas- 
trophe. We are in the midst of the Wars of Religion, and the City of 
Love, which Goetz was trying to establish, is destroyed by fire and 
sword. Does not God have any care for those who are faithful to 
Him? 

After this failure in the apostolic life Goetz dedicates himself 
to what Sartre imagines is a life of asceticism and mysticism. Goetz 
decides to destroy the man within him, because, as he discovers, 
“God created man to be destroyed.” He fasts and vows perfect chas- 
tity. Such a vow, however, does not prevent this remarkable hermit 
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from living with a woman, and from falling into sins of the flesh reg- 
ularly. But again, Sartre thinks that such a murderer needed this occa- 
sion to practice penance, and he does so by having himself whipped 
by the woman in the most classical masochistic manner. 

Finally, after a year and a day, comes the great enlightenment. “I 
prayed, I begged for a sign. I sent messages to heaven,” says Goetz. 
“No answer. Now I know the answer: it is: nothing. ... You see the 
void above our heads? That is God. . . . Silence . . . that is God. 
Absence . . . that is God. God is the solitude of man. There was 
only me: I alone determined what was evil and I alone invented 
the good. J, man. If God exists, then man is nothing: but if man 
exists. . . . Heinrich, I’m going to let you in on a big joke: God 
does not exist. . . . He does not exist . . . Joy, tears of joy, Alleluia. 
. . . I have liberated us. No more heaven; no more hell; just the 
earth. Farewell to the monsters, farewell to the saints. Only men 
exist.” Despite the talent of Sartre and that of Pierre Brasseur who 
made the play a success, it is hard to imagine anyone being con- 
vinced by such naive propaganda, inferior in many ways to the very 
worst type of didactic plays for children. 

But the theater can be used for other purposes and for Marcel 
in particular it is truly a metaphysical experiment. No preconceived 
doctrine dictates the words and actions; the persons come first, and 
the author, who places them in a situation which he has imagined 
or, more frequently, actually encountered, observes them and listens 
to them react as living persons. He does not know ahead of time 
where that will lead him; and, as a matter of fact, there are a great 
number of unfinished plays in Marcel’s files: he has not yet been able 
to resolve the situation. On the other hand, sometimes he takes up 
and continues a play which he began years before, because now he 
finally sees the way in which the characters should develop. None of 
his heroes is the spokesman of the author. He generally prefers to 
dramatize the contradictory of his own philosophical positions, in 
order to make of it a sort of proof a contrario. Thus, to cite but one 
example, fidelity to the dead is a favorite theme of Marcel’s philoso- 
phy. In La Chapelle Ardente, he represents a mother, completely 
absorbed in the memory of her son killed during the war. Psycholo- 
gically warped by what she thinks is fidelity, she unconsciously goes 
about ruining her own life and torturing all those around her. 
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First of all, she succeeds in turning the ex-fiancée of her son away 
from a happy marriage, and then she pushes her into the arms of 
a weakling, who will be less capable of taking her mind off her dead 
fiancé. Finally, the woman’s husband, who cannot endure this fu- 
neral-parlor atmosphere any longer, divorces her in order to es- 
cape her nagging. The play is “gloomy,” as is often the case with 
Marcel, but it is left up to the spectator himself to judge where the 
mistake lies and to react in consequence. 


III 
DIVERGENT TENDENCIES 

With this common basis of a philospohy of subjectivity, which 
takes the form of a description intended to stimulate our freedom, 
it is easy to see that there can exist completely divergent points of 
view among the existential philosophers, depending on the use which 
each one makes of his freedom. Man can either shut himself up 
within himself in a selfish and proud isolation, or, on the contrary, 
he can open up his heart to God and to his neighbor in a humble spirit 
of friendliness, receptiveness, and generosity. 

Let us illustrate again, by means of an example—that of testi- 
mony. Unfortunately we cannot develop this example as fully as the 
phenomenological method would demand. Let us suppose that, 
quite by chance, I am present at an accident or a crime. Just as in 
the case of my existence, which I have not chosen, I find that, whether 
i like it or not, I am engaged (passively) in a situation; for I have 
seen what took place. The important thing, however, is the attitude 
which I am going to take actively in regard to this event. We can 
distinguish four attitudes: 

1. When I am questioned, on the spot, at the police station or in 
courtroom I can transform my observation into testimony; that is 
to say, I can personally assume the responsibility for what I say, 
I can commit myself in the trial and bind myself under oath. The 
one who gives testimony is always a definite individual: anyone 
(on) can observe, but I testify. I am able to testify because I am a 
conscious and free person. What is more, I feel that I am obliged 
to testify. Why? Because I possess a certain amount of light upon 
what took place, and because, as a result of my testimony, justice 
will be done. This of course implies that I believe fundamentally 
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in a certain human order, which is to be established or re-established, 
and that I recognize the role which is mine, if I consent, in the organi- 
zation of the world. 

2. But it is equally possible that I fear to compromise myself. 
If I give testimony, I shall necessarily be for one party and against 
the other; I run the risk of provoking trouble for myself. It is al- 
ways dangerous to commit oneself. Thus, whatever the case may 
have been, I declare, from the first questioning on, that “I didn’t see 
very clearly,” that “I don’t remember,” or “I couldn’t say if .. .” 
and so on. I declare myself incompetent to give testimony. I take 
refuge in the anonymous, I prefer the impersonal on. I refuse to be 
a responsible subject. The honey drop vanishes into the mass. 

3. It is possible that I adopt this attitude out of simple cowardice, 
but certain authors try to justify it by a theory such as the following: 
“What good does it do to testify? What difference does it make 
whether the trial turns out well or badly? The world is absurd, isn’t 
it? It has no meaning. Justice here below . . . or the preparation 
of eternal life, what a joke!” “Whatever exists,” says Sartre, “is 
born without a reason, prolongs its existence by weakness and dies 
by accident.” 

4. Finally, certain other authors, who profess this same funda- 
mental absurdity of the universe and of life, still find a reason for 
giving testimony, but only now and then, to amuse themselves. Their 
testimony might just as well be false as true; that has no importance 
for them; the main thing is to create something arbitrarily, to make 
a pretense at committing oneself, without believing in it, “just for 
fun.” 

An absurd and criminal attitude? Certainly, but it is an attitude 
which, in the great trial of life, is proclaimed by a certain number 
of contemporary writers. This seems to be the doctrine of Malraux 
in The Royal Road, The Human Condition, and Hope; to commit 
yourself completely, in the Communist revolution in China, for ex- 
ample, or in the civil war in Spain, without believing in either, with- 
out any concern for the values involved, and with the intention of 
passing over to the other camp, if ever the one which you are serv- 
ing triumphs. This is also the theory of the gratuitous act developed 
by André Gide and his disciples, as well as the Myth of Sisyphus of 
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Camus: to find one’s happiness in rolling a stone, because it is useless. 

There is no commitment in the second and in the third attitudes: 
they belong to the impersonal on. The first and the fourth attitudes, 
on the contrary, are really existentialist. But they are completely 
divergent; the first is a personal commitment according to the truth 
and the reality; the fourth is an individualistic pretension of being 
the only important creature—or even the only creator. 

We can say that such is the attitude which Sartre claims to justify 
in philosophy. According to his own feeling the fundamental meta- 
physical experience is nausea, the discovery of primordial absurdity. 
Far from looking upon consciousness as a progress over matter, he 
denounces it as a “sickness of being,” the introduction of the noth- 
ingness in the fullness of the material thing. Similarly, he considers 
freedom as a “curse.” “We are condemned to be free.” But he 
chooses to exercise the liberty for its own sake, in any manner what- 
soever: “thus, there is no difference between getting drunk by myself 
or leading a nation,” and he loudly claims as his own the possibility 
which is, in fact, his, that of sinning and of damning himself. The 
exaltation of self-sufficiency is insane, or more exactly and explicitly, 
diabolical. The rejection of others and of God is the pivot of Sartre’s 
ethics. The ideal would be to be completely alone, the sole center of 
the universe. “Original sin is the arrival of others,” says Sartre, who 
is very fond of theological vocabulary, but who always perverts it. 
Every other subject is considered as a “drain,” through which my uni- 
verse leaks away. Others steal my world! And, as the characters 
in Huis Clos (No Exit) discover, “Hell is other people.” “The first 
duty of the creature,” we are taught, “is to deny its creator.” In 
The Flies, Orestes, who has just killed his mother, and thus impli- 
cated himself in a crime which will overturn the whole moral, politi- 
cal, familial and religious order, defies God: “You will have no 
power over me except the power which I myself acknowledge. You 
created me, but you did not have to create me free. You are God 
and I am free. We are both equally alone.” In Sartre’s opinion, 
humanism must be based on atheism, or more exactly, on antitheism. 
To be sure, all men dream of being God, and the seven hundred pages 
of Being and Nothingness claim to describe, from this viewpoint, 
all human attitudes and projects. But all such attempts are doomed 
to failure, says Sartre, and here are the last words of his ontology: 
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“The passion of man is the exact opposite of that of Christ, for man 
loses himself as man, in order that God may be born. But the idea 
of God is contradictory, and we lose ourselves in vain; man is a use- 
less passion” (L’ Etre et le Néant, p. 708). 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the harmfulness of such a doc- 
trine, nor should we be surprised at the condemnations which it has 
provoked. But the general public, victim of a very cleverly directed 
propaganda, too often identifies Sartre with existentialism, and the 
rejection which the former deserves is extended also to the latter. 

However, other types of existentialism are possible and have, in 
fact, developed; for there are other directions in which man can 
orientate his freedom. Thus Gabriel Marcel has devoted himself for 
forty years to an analysis of the spiritual life and of love for others. 
Brought up in a non-religious atmosphere, he has tried to understand 
what new intelligibility, what new vision of the world, faith gives 
to the man who lives by it. After twenty years of study, he was finally 
touched by grace and was converted and baptized in 1929, at the age 
of thirty-nine. 

Where Sartre sees in the initial situation which makes us men, 
nothing but an absurd and incomprehensible accident, Marcel sees 
the gracious gift of a Transcendent Lover, who invites us to collabo- 
rate with Him in the perfecting of our own being. The great and 
unique task of man here below is to pass from existence to being; 
that is, from the initial participation in which he is immersed inde- 
pendently of his own will, to a new participation, this time conscious 
and freely willed, with the world, himself, other men, and God. 
Every man should recognize his vocation, dedicate himself to it and 
remain faithful to it, whatever may be the trials of his life. All the 
concepts of classical philosophy are renewed by phenomenology, 
and many of its searching analyses treat of our relationships of love 
for the universe, for our close friends, for our neighbor and for God. 
This itself is a proof that a religious existentialism is possible and 
that it contributes some extremely interesting elements for Christian 
thought. ; 

ae ee 

Does this mean that this form of philosophy should replace those 
which have preceded it? Certainly not. Interesting as it may be, a 
description of subjectivity, by itself remains fundamentally insuf- 
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ficient. The disagreement among the existentialists themselves shows 
this. Each one analyzes his experience, but the experiences them- 
selves are radically opposed to one another. When we turn our backs 
upon one another, at the seaside, for example, our visions of the 
world no longer coincide, and they can even contradict one another. 

In regard to phenomenology itself, several points of view are 
possible. While it constitutes an excellent method of explanation 
and illustration, it does not provide the basis for a universal meta- 
physic. Each one claims to be right from his own viewpoint. Who 
will decide? Who will determine the hierarchy of these perspectives? 
Who will show where truth and goodness lie, or where, on the con- 
trary, there is a perversion? Under pain of falling into subjectivism, 
subjectivity has to base itself on an objective foundation, and it must 
do so according to criteria and norms which, far from crushing 
freedom, will be the sole means of enabling it not to degrade itself. 
Subjectivity and objectivity have complementary roles to play, and 
it would be equally harmful to abandon the one as to reject the other. 

The fact of emphasizing human freedom is the chief benefit of 
existentialism. But the great lesson which contemporary philosophy 
has already taught us is that freedom is not the final end. Like the 
tongues of Aesop, it is capable of both the best and the worst. Every- 
thing depends on the use that I make of it. It is impossible to love 
without being free, but, for a creature, freedom includes the possibil- 
ity of sinning. 

The experience of Sartre, oscillating between a nauseous universe 
and a selfish isolation, is a lesson for us. So is that of Marcel, who 
teaches us how to pass from the existential situation, to a participa- 
tion of “being” here below, to blossom, after the final trial of death, 
in the universal communion of charity. But it is up to each one of us 
to choose in which direction he will orientate his liberty, toward sel- 
fishness or toward love. 





The new morality demands an 
ethics of confrontation, a dialogal 
situation with God in which a 
man reaches ultimate decisions 
through immanent and immediate 
illumination. 


SITUATIONAL MORALITY 


ROBERT W. GLEASON 


PosTWAR EUROPEAN THOUGHT has witnessed the rapid rise of a new 
ethical trend which calls itself situational morality. Actually this 
new ethics is less a system than a widespread existential approach 
to Christian morality. Its authors are inspired partly by a revolt 
against what they consider the juridicism of traditional morality and 
partly by a desire to return to a more biblical pedagogy of morals. 
Frequently this new morality betrays itself more as an indefinable 
spirit than as a clear-cut theology or philosophy of morals. Condemn- 
ing what it believes to be a common abuse of traditional morality, 
the attempt to make the juridical sphere the exemplary cause for all 
morality, the new ethics claims to be more fully Christian. It is only, 
we are told, through fully exploring the depth and the mystery of 
personal life that we can arrive at anything like a valid moral 
judgment. In taking into account this personal mystery the new 
ethics would reject what it considers oversimplifications in the tradi- 
tional morality. 

The distinctive claim of this new school of ethics is that it aims 
at placing man, in the uniqueness of the given moment, before God 
his Father in an I-Thou relationship of love. Given that relationship 
the decision that is proper in the unique set of circumstances should 
inevitably follow for the sincere Christian, guided as he is by an 
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inner light.’ But this decision will be ultimately formed not so much 
by the application of universal laws, such as the Ten Commandments, 
to his given situation, as by this mysterious inner light. The real 
concrete conditions in which one must make a moral decision are the 
circumstances which help the sincere Christian perceive what it is 
that God expects of him at the moment. Universal laws are of less 
importance in difficult cases, and may be by-passed with impunity, 
for the state of affairs in which man finds himself is unique and valid 
but once, and therefore general principles cannot fully command 
man’s decisions. What the Christian needs above all things, the new 
ethicians believe, is sincerity, candor; less important are the objective 
actions that flow from this unconditioned sincerity. 

It appears to some of the new theorists that the traditional morality 
has produced a bourgeois type of Christian with a legalistic mentality 
that is little conformed to the dictates of New Testament revelation. 
The accusation of “Old Testament” mentality has been leveled against 
those who insist upon the validity and necessity of juridical concepts 
in morality. Traditional morality has been accused of being a moral- 
ity “of acts” that ignores the more fundamental orientations of the 
moral life and thus, through depersonalizing it, deprives the moral 
life of continuity and depth. 

The new ethics insists strongly upon the need for a personal en- 
counter between the deciding soul and its God at the moment of moral 
decision. Appeal to casuistry is depreciated as though casuistry has 
become the art of minimizing legal obligations. At times situational 
ethics finds traditional morality insufficiently demanding, at times in- 
sufficiently flexible.* The root trouble seems to be, according to the 
new morality, the difficulty of exploring a concrete situation by univer- 
sal laws.* Without denying the existence of an objective moral order 


1 On the notions of responsibility and situation it will be useful to consult J. Fuchs, S.J., 
“Situationsethik in theologischer Sicht,” in Scholastik, 1952, pp. 161-182, and pp. 13-30 in 
the same author’s Situation und Entscheidung (Frankfurt, 1952). Also J. Endres, C.SS.R., 
“Situation und Entscheidung,” in Die Neue Ordnung, 1952, pp. 27-36. 

2K. Rahner, S.J., Gefahren in heutigen Katholizismus (Einsiedeln, 1950). 

8 F. Hirth, “Commentary on the Instruction of the Holy Office Concerning Situational 
Ethics,” Periodica de Re Morali Canonica Liturgica, March, 1956, pp. 137-204, especially 
pp. 163-164. 

4 Cf. J. Fuchs, “Morale théologique et morale de situation,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique 
1954, pp. 1073-1085; also H. Wulf, S.J., “Gesetz und Liebe in der Ordnung des Heils, 
kritische Bemerkungen zu einigen Biichern von Ernst Michel,” in Geist und Leben, 
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this “morality of the spirit of the law” seeks to determine the objective 
morality of a given situation quasi-independently of abstract moral 
principles. It claims to be an existentialist, personalist morality in op- 
position to a merely “metaphysical” morality. Basically, since man is 
never found in the abstract, it contends that principles abstracted from 
his nature are never the ultimate determinant of the moral good for 
existent man. In a given situation man must find the objective moral 
order not by looking outside himself to intrinsic and abstract prin- 
ciples but by consulting his own spirit in confrontation with the God 
of revelation. Thus, it is hoped, man will be freed from certain 
insoluble conflicts which the present teaching of Christian morality 
imposes upon him. It would seem too that the proponents of these 
theories have not a very high opinion of the ordinary magisterium of 
the Church in her ordinary decrees. 

Traditional morality has of course always insisted upon certain 
absolutes from which no exemption is possible. This is the point of 
separation from the new morality, which would insist that in a conflict 
between “personal values” and a course of action declared intrinsi- 
cally wrong, the just man will spontaneously perceive that the intrin- 
sically evil action is permitted to him.’ Traditional moral theology 
would not of course agree with such a course of action, but then, the 
new theories feel, moral theology has allowed itself to be corrupted by 
unquestioning acceptance of principles drawn from pagan ethics, pre- 
Christian law, etc. The result, it is supposed, is a morality that does 
not adequately represent the spirit of the Gospel. 

This latest attempt to renew the science of moral theology in the 
light of existentialist philosophy and the enhanced importance mod- 
ern thought lends to subjective states and situational factors has mer- 
ited the attention of the Holy See on more than one occasion. Finally 
it has drawn an instruction from the Holy Office forbidding its teach- 
ing by Catholics. On the second of February, 1956, the Holy Office 
issued an instruction condemning situational ethics as containing 


1949, pp. 356-367, and G. Séhngen, “Die biblische Lehre von der Gottebenbildlichkeit 
des Menschen,” in Miinchener Theologische Zeitschrift, 1951, pp. 52-76, and R. Egenter, 
Von der Freiheit der Kinder Gottes (Freiburg, 1949). 

5 On the “immediate perception” of situational ethics see H. Hirschmann, S.J., “Herr, 
was willst du, dass ich tun soll,” Geist und Leben, 1951, pp. 300-304, and W. Dirks, “Wie 
erkenne ich, was Gott von mir will,” Frankfurter Hefte, 1951, pp. 229-244, and a trans- 
lation of the seme article in Vie Spirituelle Supplément, 1951, pp. 246-270. 
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many things contrary to right reason, showing traces of modernism 
and relativism, and opposed to traditional Catholic morality. Its teach- 
ings, under whatever name, are forbidden in universities, seminaries, 
books, periodicals, conferences or in any other fashion. Previous 
to this condemnation of the Holy Office, Pope Pius XII had spoken 
against situational ethics in his Allocution to the World Federation 
of Catholic Young Women (A.A.S., 1952, pp. 413 ff. Cf. also A.A.S., 
1952, p. 270). It should be interesting for the Christian to observe 
what elements in this new morality were singled out for condemnation 
and the reasons that underlay their rejection. 

Perhaps a fuller appreciation of this new situational morality can 
be gained by a brief analysis of the history of the science of moral 
theology, for some of the criticisms of situational morality against 
traditional moral theology are not particularly new, nor has moral 
theology always maintained that monolithic unanimity of approach 
which situational morality seems to suspect. From earliest Christian 
times moral theology has evinced a certain tension between the more 
personalist approach and that juridical approach with which situa- 
tional ethics charges it today. The objection that the new morality 
makes against the negative and minimizing tendency of moral theology 
is not especially new either. It has been made before and from within 
the science itself, by capable moral theologians, who actually 
grasped the complexity of principles and cross-principles that go into 
the formation of moral judgments. 

From St. Paul on, in primitive Christianity, we have the casuisti- 
cal tendency in felicitous union with the more charismatic, dialogal 
accent in the heart of Christian morality. If Paul lists sins for us in 
the fashion of a medieval Summa de Peccatis, he also urgently ap- 
peals for that person-to-person response to the situational invitation 
of Christ that the new morality makes much of.’ His insistence on 
Christian liberty, which since Luther’s handling of the topic modern 
Catholics seem to have sheered away from, his antinomianism and his 
Christocentric theology of morals are poles away from any Greek 
concept of self-perfection through development of a self-contained 
entelechy.’ It is entirely dominated by the Christ, who appeals for 

*B. Haring, C.SS.R., La Loi du Christ (Paris, 1954), pp. 23-27. Cf. also P. Audet, 


“La Morale de I’Evangile,” Vie Spirituelle Supplément, 1951, 153-170. 
7 C. Spicq, “La morale Paulinienne,” in Morale Chrétienne et Requétes contemporaines 


(Tournai, 1954), pp. 71-84. 
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a return of that love which He bears us and who Himself enables us 
to make such a return through His grace. Morality is always inter- 
personal to Paul, yet the abolition of the law and its substitution by 
the new principle of life, grace, and the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
is by no means to be made an excuse for laxity. Rather the Christian 
rediscovers law, finding it written within him as a vital principle of 
grace and love, whose exigencies are in no sense less demanding 
than the written law.* 

The Apostolic Fathers show the same tension in their thought. Pre- 
occupied with leading the young Christian community in the way of 
virtue they issue catalogues of virtues and vices and deploy all their 
skill in casuistry concerning the pressing moral problems of the day: 
what is to be done about the lapsi, the traditores, what attitude is to 
be taken with regard to official idolatry, military service, the games, 
social idolatry, the incense offered to gods at family banquets, etc. 
But alongside this casuistical trend we also find a more mystical 
moral theology based upon identification with Christ and emphasiz- 
ing the connection of dogma with morals. The fundamental principle 
of the Christian life is charity, an idea Paul had understood and 
John had developed. To an Ignatius of Antioch the whole atmosphere 
of Christian, morality is bathed in the great dogmatic truths of our in- 
sertion into Christ, our union with Him in the Mystical Body, our imi- 
tation of Him in accordance with the suggestions of the inner Master. 
The Virgin and the Martyr are the most eloquent witnesses to this 
identification with Christ. “Another will suffer within me for me,” 
declared St. Perpetua. Virginity, which is in a certain sense a substi- 
tution for martyrdom, is a proclamation of the triumphant identity 
of the Virgin with Christ and this in turn foreshadows the eschato- 
logical identity. Cyprian, Methodius, Ambrose were to write justifica- 
tions of virginity developing this theme.° 

Clement of Alexandria and Origen, who made the first attempts at 
systematic syntheses of moral theology, stress the ideal of imitation 
of Christ that was to become the norm for Christian perfection in the 
centuries ahead. In their writings all virtue leads to Charity, the cen- 
ter of the Christian life. In the East, both Clement and Origen, the lat- 


8S. Lyonnet, S.J. Loi Nouvelle et Liberté Chrétienne (Rome, 1953). 
®1I. Hausherr, “Dogme et spiritualité orientale,” Revue d Ascétique et Mystique, 1947, 
pp. 3-37. See also A. Segovia, Espiritualidad Patristica (Cadiz, 1944). 
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ter perhaps less optimistic than Clement, accent this directive princi- 
ple of imitation of Christ, while in the West, Ambrose (339-397) pro- 
vides Christianity with its first Summa of Casuistry, largely depend- 
ent upon the stoical works of Cicero.” 

With Augustine moral theology encounters one of its greatest doc- 
tors, and here the interplay between dogma and moral is so constant 
that it is almost impossible to separate them. It was not casuistries 
which interested Augustine but the great dogmatic principles upon 
which a genuine theology of morals might be based. Original sin and 
the elevation of man, the theological virtues, grace and liberty, the 
moral virtues, the natural and eternal laws set the tone for the com- 
mentaries of Augustine on the nature of the Christian life. As a bibli- 
cal scholar and a philosopher Augustine constantly returns to the level 
of principles and while he has no systematic construction comparable 
to the Second Part of the Summa of St. Thomas, there is scarcely a fun- 
damental problem in moral theology that does not receive notice from 
him, and always in the light of dogmatic principles. His psychological 
finesse and appreciation of interiority surpass anything that early 
Christianity has to offer in the way of moral theology. Life is visual- 
ized by Augustine as a dialogue with God, and his Confessions show 
an almost mystical awareness of the appeal of God inscribed in the 
concrete situation. He is the last of the great theologians of morals 
among the Fathers.” 

Gregory the Great and Isidore of Seville, perhaps less fortunately, 
are completely orientated toward practical considerations and for four 
centuries Christian thought was to be dominated by these preoccupa- 
tions. The Libri Poenitentiales which played so important a role in 
moral theology from the seventh till the twelfth century manifest this 
same orientation for they are above all practical guides for the con- 
fessor, detailed lists of sins with suitable penances attached, giving lit- 
tle attention to anything like a theology of governing principles or a 
systematic organization of moral data. They were to be the forerun- 
ners of the famous Summas for Confessors that pullulated in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, devoid of any scientific organization, 
and making no attempt at a complete exposition of Christian morality, 
seemingly content with a detailed analysis of sins.” 

10 Haring, op. cit., pp. 49-53. Cf. J. Daniélou, Origéne (Paris, 1948). 


11 J, Mausbach, Die Ethik des Heiligen Augustin (Fribourg, 1929). 
12 Haring, op. cit., p. 54; pp. 65-67. 
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The twelfth century saw the flowering of the spirit that has been 
the subject of some auto-critique on the part of moral theology since 
that day. It was an age impassioned for Roman Law and which saw 
the organization of a systematic canon law based largely upon the 
texts of earlier councils. The juridical spirit brought with it many 
clarifications of moral theology but was not without its own dangers 
when allowed to remain unchecked. Its emphases tended to be un- 
ilateral. Marriage, for example, was viewed especially under the 
aspect of contract, an aspect that does not plumb the depths of the 
Christian Sacrament. This is also the period when translations from 
the pagan classics flourished and this movement was by no means 
without influence upon questions of moral theology. Aristotle’s Nico- 
machean Ethics received innumerable commentaries. Until St. 
Thomas, however, there was little thought of constructing a scientific 
system of moral theology as such. Bonaventure, Alexander of Hales, 
even Albert the Great, followed the classic pattern of commenting 
upon the Sentences of Lombard.” 

St. Thomas, with his very conscious distinctions between the prac- 
tical and the speculative orders, gave the first Summa de Morali. This 
theology, solidly rooted in the theology of the Fathers, is not without 
Aristotelian influences, transformed, however, in the interest of a 
Christian mentality. At its center, at least in the Prima Secundae, is 
the classic theology of grace. The entire moral theology of St. Thomas 
is thus in very intimate connection with dogmatic theology. Its organi- 
zation differs toto coelo from a Summa de Peccatis. It is theocentric 
and Christocentric. This is the theology of morals which dominated 
the entire thirteenth century.™* 

Unfortunately, the most decisive factor in the evolution of moral 
theology in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was not the balanced 
theology of St. Thomas. That theology knew its dominance later in the 
sixteenth century. For the fourteenth century Nominalism was domi- 
nant. It is interesting to see that the prevailing interest of the Nomi- 
nalist was, as with the present-day existentialist, the individual, the 
singular, the concrete, historical human person. Universals were re- 


18 Haring, op. cit., pp. 54-56. Cf. “Penitentiels,” D.7.C., 1160-1179. 

14Q. Lottin, Psychologie et morale aux XII et XIII siécles (Gembloux, 1942-54), also 
O. Lottin, “L’Intellectualisme de la morale thomiste,” in Xenia Thomistica (Rome, 
1925), I, 411-427. 
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duced to a common name. Whereas to the Thomist the moral life was 
envisaged as a growth in stable virtues, according to fixed laws, to 
the Nominalist it was a series of decisive acts. Each individual deci- 
cision of the moral personality thus takes on an interest that is deci- 
sive, and hence the exaggerated interest in determining the precise 
nature of each circumstance. Again, to Occam and his followers, 
the good is not so much a reflection of the immutable essence of God 
as the result of a free determination on His part. The moral good is 
what is willed by God. Thus the center of moral theology is shifted 
from an organic conception of the moral life to a more juridical con- 
ception. The Law becomes sovereign and both natural and positive 
laws were studied with avidity in this nominalistic theology. The 
idea of a dialogal life of union and love with God is no longer 
central."* Asceticism becomes separated from moral theology and 
takes refuge in the writings of the mystics—who do not always show 
themselves very favorable to a learned theology. The mentality of 
Nominalism obviously favored a rapid development of all questions 
connected with justice and with law. Since to the Nominalist law is 
based not upon the divine essence but upon the divine will it is useless 
to seek in it a reflection of the beauty and drawing power of the divine 
good and the internal value of the commandment disappears to be 
replaced with an extrinsicist, juridical approach.”* Obedience takes 
primacy over charity, and finally assumes such a preponderant role 
that one would say it was the only commandment. The atmosphere is 
no longer that of a loving dialogue between creator and creature. One 
anticipates Kant.” 

Happily this influence was not destined to hold the field without 
opposition. The sixteenth century restored the balance with a Thomis- 
tic revival numbering among its proponents such names as Cajetan, 
Melchior Cano, Vitoria and Bafiez. Into the synthesis of Thomism 
were infused the acquisitions of Nominalism in matters of casuistry 
while Nominalism’s excesses were pruned. The great Jesuit moralists 
of the end of the sixteenth century, Toletus, Suarez, enlarged the 
Thomistic perspectives still further, following and commenting on 
the Summa but with a special interest in problems of law. The works 


15 P, Vignaux, “Nominalisme,” D.7.C., 713-783. 
16 E, Amann and P. Vignaux, “Occam,” D.T.C., 864-904. 
17 FE. Petit, O.P., “La décadence de la morale,” Vie Spirituelle Supplément, 1951, p. 149. 
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of Sanchez, Molina, Lessius, and De Lugo were destined to remain 
classic in this field.” 

The Jesuit theologians carried this approach to moral theology a 
step farther after the Council of Trent insisted so strongly upon a solid 
formation for the ministry of the tribunal of penance. The individual- 
ism of the Renaissance was in the air and it doubtless influenced to 
some extent the new manuals of confessional practice which were 
becoming popular. These were directed primarily to the confessor 
and they relegated speculative questions to the background. Never- 
theless they were a vast improvement upon the first manuals of casuis- 
try since they did expose fundamental principles and relied in general 
upon the theology of St. Thomas. However, these new manuals intro- 
duced a new order into moral theology, more practical for confessors, 
but not Thomistic in concept. The order followed by this type of 
manual was the order of the commandments of God and the Church 
and it is the order which still survives in most textbooks of 
moral theology. Its usefulness was evident, but its separation from 
speculative theology and spirituality, its addiction to juridical no- 
tions and casuistic subtleties were not entirely in the spirit of St. 
Thomas’ moral theology. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century certain German theo- 
logians, in reaction against the rationalism of the Enlightenment, felt 
the need of reintroducing into moral theology as its center the great 
dogmatic theses of grace.” Sailer and Hirscher, fearful that moral 
theology had accepted as its primary preoccupation the task of de- 
limiting the obligatory from the supererogatory, attempted systemati- 
cally to expose an ideal of the Christian life in its totality.”” Without 
in any sense contemning Canon Law or the positive laws of the Church, 
these men tried to bring to the fore the authentic Christian spirit and 


18 G. Ceriani, “La Compagnia di Gesi et la Teologia Morale,” Scuola Cattolica, 1941. 
See also Ulpiano Lépez, S.J., “Il Metodo e la dottrina morale nei classici della Com- 
pagnia di Gesi,” pp. 83-113 of La Compagnia di Gesii e le Scienze Sacre (Rome, 1952). 

19 J, Diebolt, La Théologie morale en allemagne au temps du philosophisme et de la 
Restauration: 1750-1850 (Strasbourg, 1926). 

20 J. Sailer, Handbuch der christlichen Moral, zuniichst fiir kunstige Katholische Seel- 
sorger und dann fiir jeden gebildetet Christen (Munich, 1917). Hirscher, Die Chrise- 
liche Moral als Lehre von der Verwirklichung des géttlichen Reiches in der Menschheit 
(Tiibingen, 1935). 
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show the identity of law with charity. It is a theologia cordis that is 
envisaged here and the central theme is the Christian’s duty to mani- 
fest the magnificence of the Body of Christ and develop the God-given 
supernatural gifts with which Christ has enriched him. The tone of this 
type of work is quite different from the dry atmosphere of clear 
conceptual knowledge that emanates from the ordinary moral theology 
textbooks. Hirscher’s entire theology is centered around the biblical 
concept of the Kingdom of God and is marked by a fidelity to the bib- 
lical conception of Christian liberty and a freedom from the blight of 
rationalism.” These two pioneers were followed by the School of 
Tiibingen, men such as Fuchs, Deutinger, Probst, whose ideal was to 
situate moral theology on the basis of the tract on grace, underscoring 
the dynamic development to which grace invites.” 

Something of this same spirit was continued with the Thomistic re- 
vival of the mid-nineteenth century, by such men as Schwane, Simar, 
and Martin. Martin particularly was to try to capture all the riches 
of the Augustinian tradition, and to synthesize them with the principles 
of St. Thomas. The great Joseph Mausbach took a double theme as 
the motif for his Augustinian theology of morals: the glory of God 
and the perfection of man’s supernatural powers as the supreme rule 
of guidance for the moralist. Meanwhile, the efforts of the School of 
Tiibingen to create a moral theology that was not merely a collection 
of laws was continued with Otto Schilling’s work, which is organized 
about the virtue of charity as the formal principle of moral theology.” 

The most recent attempt to reorganize moral theology around this 
dominant virtue of charity, and one of the most successful, is doubt- 
less that of G. Gilleman, while the imitation of Christ as the center 
of moral theology is being underscored especially by F. Tillmann. 
Both of these authors are anxious that moral theology should not be 
exclusively occupied with juridical problems.” 

From even this brief history we can see that the fifteenth century, the 
age of decadent scholasticism, generalized a system for teaching moral- 
ity which was a novelty to previous tradition. The first great systemati- 


21 Cf. Yves Congar, “Théologie,” D.T.C., cols. 435-436. 

22 Haring, op. cit., pp. 79-81. 

28 Jbid., p. 86. 

24G. Gilleman, S.J., Le Primat de la Charité en Théologie Morale (Louvain, 1952). 
Cf. also F. Tillmann, Handbuch der katholischen Sittenlehre (Diisseldorf, 1950). 
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zation, that of St. Thomas, was organized, not about the decalogue of the 
Old Testament, but about grace, the virtues, the desire for beatitude. 
The fifteenth-century tradition gave an extraordinary prominence to the 
Law and to a juridical mentality. The advantages of such a pedagogy 
of morals are evident: it assures clarity and solidity in instruction and 
if there is joined to it a strong piety, it produces hardy Christians. But 
it is also true that this juridical approach was not without its dangers. 
The criterion of morality could tend to deteriorate into an exterior 
conformity with a law determined to the last detail. The specifically 
Evangelistic and Christian elements in morality could tend to be 
played down in such an atmosphere. A legalistic morality lays itself 
open to the danger of that pharisaical, material observance of a moral 
code which the New Testament condemns, The sense of self-depend- 
ence and moralism may take roots in such a soil, for the Pharisee, de- 
spite his zealous observance of the law of God, does not really expect 
from God a perfection which transcends the limits of his nature.” 
The authentic Christian life on the other hand always expects from 
God the powers to live according to the will of God. The Christian 
life is essentially a life of the theological virtues. It is above all a gift 
of God, a new birth to which nothing in our nature in any way entitles 
us. It is described by St. Paul as a gratuitous gift, a life according to 
the Spirit, a faith, hope and love, which flowers into obedience. If 
obedience becomes the archetypal virtue the dangers of legalism are 
not minimized. The morality of the New Testament has distinctive 
characteristics of its own and they are not identical with those of the 
Old Testament.” The psychological dangers of a morality based upon 
an absolute and extrinsic imperative are recognized by modern psy- 
chology, which insists that morality must be fostered as something 
which responds to the genuine inner imperatives of the subject and 
which is adapted to his God-given dynamics. Paul was no stranger 
to this capacity of the law to effect the exact opposite of its purpose 
when it was separated from the divine call to intimacy and interper- 
sonal fidelity. All too often it has been the role of psychiatry to point 
out to moralists that certain sins bear a spiritual significance quite 
different from their immediate content. The adolescent use of sex 


25 P, Liégé, O.P., “Appel & une morale authentique,” Vie Spirituelle Supplément, 1951, 
pp. 138-139, 
2¢ A. Plé, O.P., “Tu aimeras,” Vie Spirituelle Supplément, 1951, pp. 130-131. 
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as a means of revolt against authority is but one of many instances. 

The concept of moral law as a stranger to the authentic psychologi- 
cal dynamisms of the subject approaches unpleasantly close to the 
Freudian superego and if morality is taught to the young exclusively 
in terms of interdictions and laws, without an explanation of the fun- 
damental theology of law in a Christian world, a disastrous identifica- 
tion can take place between law and morality, and between morality 
and an extrinsic impediment to self-development. Failure to interior- 
ize law can also result in those less pleasant caricatures of religious 
attitudes, conformism, scrupulosity, arrested personal development.” 
A special type of anguish seems destined to accompany some souls all 
their lives as a relic of the adolescent failure to grasp the significance 
of affectivity in a Christian world and to relate the imperatives of the 
commandments to their own inner growth. 

The youth of today is perhaps particularly susceptible to this unre- 
solved conflict between law and the emergence of personal maturity 
because the concept of duty as such does not make to them the im- 
mediate and self-evident appeal that it did to another generation.” 
The unsettling moral and spiritual climate in which they grow up tends 
to produce a perpetually questioning attitude. Their affinity seems 
to be rather for an understanding of the inner rationale of any course 
of action. The harmonics of any problem with their spiritual develop- 
ment will be easily explored by the modern but the virtue of obedience 
without inner understanding is openly challenged. On the other hand 
this generation is particularly susceptible to motives arising from the 
social unity of the group, more so than an age of individualism such 
as the nineteenth century. This fact is evident even in the way that 
Christian youth conceives of sin. While by no means denying that sin 
is an offense against God (in whatever sense that word “offense” is in- 
terpreted), a rebellion, an ingratitude, a /ése-majesté, moderns none- 
theless prefer to underscore other characteristics of sin, such as its 
wounding of the Body of Christ, its self-destructive, irrational char- 
acter, its personal character as a refusal of the just response of love to 
the loving God.” In this observable reaction it is possible that the 

27 Jbid., p. 127. 

28 J. Regnier, Le Sens du Péché (Paris, 1953), pp. 9-24. 

29H. Rondet, Une Théologie du Péché (Paris, 1957), pp. 95-195 (cited from galleys 
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present day is simply making a return through scholasticism to simpler 
biblical perspectives. 

On the other hand, the responsivity of the modern mind to such 
concepts as fidelity, personal love, friendship, self-promotive values, 
communication and union makes it aware of aspects of the Christian 
life that were not so easily available to a more rationalistic and indi- 
vidualistic generation. But the values of obedience, especially blind 
obedience, as it is sometimes called, the values of duty, correctness, 
legality, are not among those values to which the modern mind easily 
responds from its spiritual background. 

The New Testament morality constantly emphasizes the liberating 
power of the Christian morality, its accord with the interior dynamic 
psychology of man, its function as development, expansion, freedom. 
The primacy of love in this New Testament morality is so far beyond 
question that we need only mention it here.” Yet this primacy, for 
reasons of pedagogy, is not always in evidence in the teaching of moral 
theology that has become classic in the last few centuries. The law is 
a function of this charity and explained in these terms will have a 
better chance of acceptation without trauma by the spiritual generation 
of today. 

It is evident to reflection that the commands of God are neither arbi- 
trary nor diminishing of man’s inner being. They are rather the ex- 
pression of the harmonious development of the fundamental spiritual 
orientation of man himself as created by God. Sin is precisely self- 
destructive because by it man resists his own inner laws and attacks 
his own liberty. The pedagogy of law could be worked out in terms 
of the expansion of this liberty and love. Perhaps too often what has 
occurred is that love is rather worked out in terms of obedience to the 
law commanding love. Charity, while granted a theoretical supremacy 
and forming character, is at times treated as merely one additional 
obligation of law and given scant attention, as though, if the other laws 
are obeyed materially, this one will take care of itself. There is no 
doubt that the constraint of law is necessary, psychologically and so- 
cially, but its dynamism is interior to us and it is by no means best 
conceived as an extrinsic imperative, unrelated to love. Conscious, 
free, intelligent love must put the law at its service, as pedagogue, 
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illuminator, revealer of man’s authentic dynamism. Christian moral- 
ity is a morality of charity, and there is no possible conflict between 
law and charity if both are accepted and understood in the sense that 
traditional Christianity has always accepted them.” 

Christianity marked a decisively new stage in the evolution of hu- 
man morality and its specific character cannot be obscured with im- 
punity. No other religion has ever bound interior, personal liberty so 
intimately to the moral life. The whole man and all his future enter into 
the preoccupations of this morality and it is at the deepest level of 
his liberty that Christianity appeals to man to convert himself. A 
stoicism, a morality of the philosopher, cannot be allowed to substitute 
for what Christianity proposes as a direct result of divinely infused 
virtues of faith and charity. A series of obligations imposed authori- 
tatively upon man from without, unless presented as of evident con- 
cern with what he feels to be deepest and most authentic in his person- 
ality, will not energize the moral activity of modern man who is aware 
above all that if Christianity calls to anything it is to a specifically new 
mode of existence. There is a way of presenting the commandments 
of God which smacks of formalization and the depersonalization of 
what is eminently personal. God is not merely the eternal sanction of 
the moral order but He is found revealed in it and it is a participation 
in His limitless goodness.” 

The presentation of law as a purely extrinsic brake to freedom of 
action carries with it all too easily a savor of the artificial, the peremp- 
tory, the arbitrary. The modern man rejects the transposition of vital 
and spiritual realities to a purely juridical dimension, particularly 
so if the belief is widespread that such a formalization of spiritual 
realities tends to set up an unnatural dichotomy between the obliga- 
tory and the supererogatory. The moralism which has been much 
protested against in recent years seems to be favored by such a de- 
personalization of the values of law. Moralism insists with vigor upon 
the duties of the moral life without placing them in that vital, spiritual, 
religious context which biblical Christianity insists upon. The moral 
life is then considered a sort of technique of sage garcon. But since 
Christianity brought something entirely new into existence with its 
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radical insistence upon interiority of morals, a pedagogy which 
ignores that novelty would be less in keeping with its spirit, and would 
be favoring a sort of purely natural, lay morality. 

The interiorization of the law embodied in grace as a principle 
of life makes it evident in Christianity that law is essentally promotive 
of personal, spiritual, religious values. As the child begins to learn 
that he is living in a universe structured by law he should also begin 
to grasp the fact that for him as Christian the moral law exists to pro- 
mote the most personal values. In this way it becomes part of the en- 
tire existential context in which he lives precisely because it is situated 
within him at the deepest meeting point of God and man, the point at 
which grace is inserted into nature to transform and elevate and not 
to mutilate. In such a vision the essentially Christian mysteries of 
morality, humility, charity, the folly ‘of the cross will not seem 
strangers to the personal spiritual values of the Christian. The ad- 
vent of Jesus Christ has profoundly expanded even our knowledge of 
natural morality. For the Christian, morality has an entirely new 
atmosphere and rhythm because of what Christ, as the Revelation of 
God, has revealed in gesture and word, culminating with the act of 
Calvary.** It would be an impoverishment of what is Christian to omit 
reference to this essentially theandric motive for moral action in our 
pedagogy of morals. The apologetic preoccupations of another century, 
determined to prove rationally certain commandments of Christian 
life which suffer such proof with difficulty is less adapted to the men- 
tality of the modern Christian who prefers to make an affirmation of 
faith and a religious commitment with regard to such truths. It is also 
observable that the links between sanctity, mysticism and the moral 
life are better suited to win a hearing today than they were in pre- 
ceding centuries. The sense of the sacred character of human existence 
in all its legitimate activities is promoted more by such a morality of 
personal values than by a theology of laicist duty. The time calls for a 
reaffirmation of a Christian morality intimately related to sanctity and 
permeated with the spirit of Christian liberty extolled by St. Paul. 

Those who accuse moral theology of decadence argue that what 
passes by that name today is scarcely worthy of the name of theology 
since its organization reveals its major concern: the art of avoiding 
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a definitive rupture with God. The theological virtues receive little 
attention, the commandments of God, particularly the sixth, receive 
much more. 

Again, these critics argue, material is often presented in the fashion 
of a case book, with little attention to principles of theology and more 
to ecclesiastical documents, canons, and philosophical reasons. This, 
they say, stifles with its legalism the spirit of biblical morality, and 
above all manifests a confusion of the art of confessing with the sci- 
ence of moral theology. Precisely because the principles of Canon 
Law are less known the applications must be explained at greater 
length, so that the treatises on justice, marriage, and penance have 
become extended commentaries on the canonical aspects of these sub- 
jects. These commentaries are needed, to be sure, if one considers 
the ignorance of certain past ages in confessional techniques, but all too 
frequently the result is a deterioration of theology into casuistry. The 
emphasis appears somewhat negative. Instead of a fundamental 
treatise on the desire for beatitude, a treatise on the nature of sin has 
been substituted so that sin seems to have become the matter for the- 
ology.” 

Criticisms such as these, leveled at the manual of moral theology, 
apparently ignore the very vital elements of personal communication 
in teaching. A manual of theology is not meant to be read, but taught, 
and in the process thereof a great teacher can cope with most of the 
difficulties leveled against the ordinary manual. 

It is undeniable that Christian activity today is rendered more 
difficult by a variety of social, economic, and cultural factors. While 
traditional morality has always taken these factors into consideration 
in its determination of the correct course of action that the Christian 
should assume, the new morality, or circumstance ethics, would give 
a far more compelling role to the individual and situational factors 
than has been admitted in the past. 

One distinctive sign of the new morality is that conscience no longer 
has the function of transmitting law to the individual, but is regarded 
purely as a source of decision.” The new morality prides itself in 
not being based exclusively upon commandments, particularly those of 
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the Old Testament, nor upon laws, but upon the existential context in 
which a decision must be made. The individual must judge and choose 
within a network of circumstances which cannot be duplicated and 
the absolute law, while not deprived of its value and adequacy in the 
objective order, is deemed insufficient enlightenment to the individual 
in difficult circumstances. Each act is to take place in a set of cir- 
cumstances which is completely new and irrepeatable and conse- 
quently the call of God in this situation is one which is not fully cov- 
ered by the objective, universal law based upon the abstract essence 
of man. Although the law in the abstract is valid, the existential con- 
text as determinant of genuine morality is superior to this law.” 

Whether a personal decision is taken as a conclusion of ethical re- 
flection or as a sort of mystical inspiration purporting to come from 
the Interior Master as Guide for difficult situations, the result is that, 
in practice, the law is no longer considered as an ultimate source of 
ethical decisions. 

The situational ethician has no intention of denying all objective 
validity to ecclesiastical legislation or to objective moral laws. His 
contention is rather that these laws may suffer exceptions in their 
obliging function. The question is rather whether the laws, for ex- 
ample, that govern marital conduct actually have obliging force in cer- 
tain unusual and difficult situations. The principles which forbid 
extramarital relations are accepted by the situational ethicians as 
valid, but admitting of exceptions in those cases where they would 
foster genuine “interpersonal values.” The commandment, “thou 
shalt not kill,” would be accepted as obliging, except in extreme cases. 
A unique situation is conceived of as capable of legitimizing an excep- 
tion to existing and valid laws. Such tendencies as these are rarely 
systematically exposed as a theory by the new ethicians. The new 
ethics rather poses the age-old question of the relationship of the 
individual to the universal and it rests upon a philosophy which does 
not wish to recognize structures universally applicable to each human 
being.*’ Many of the authors who indulge in situational thinking do 
not espouse all the principles of situational ethics; they pick and 
choose, and in some authors it is rather an attitude of mind than a 
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series of principles. Those who urge that not only general principles 
but also the concrete circumstances of both subject and object be 
taken into consideration in forming a moral judgment are of course 
not situational ethicians since classical morality has always demanded 
this. 

The leading moralist of situation is perhaps E. Grisebach whose 
ethical work espouses the principal theses of situational ethics in a 
more complete form than does the work of most others. Again, certain 
philosophers have contributed ideas to the movement without being 
identified with it, for example, Martin Buber and F. Ebner. The work 
of E. Michel on marriage, now placed on the Roman Index, gives 
strong indications of influence received from situational ethicians. 
H. Thielicke and E. Brunner, both Protestants, are strongly influenced 
by situational ethics. Some have also accused T. Steinbuchel of the 
same tendencies, but his is rather a classical morality with strong 
personalist tendencies.” 

The concept of moral law on which this ethics is built is clearly 
one that is foreign to Catholic thought. There does exist a natural law 
and man is bound in conscience to observe that law, whose primary 
principles, at least, are clearly perceptible. In creating man God has 
given him a natural light of the intelligence by which he may know 
what is to be done and what is to be avoided in the moral sphere. This 
natural law is itself a participation in the eternal law which exists 
in God Himself. Concerning the more general precepts of this natural 
law no man with normally developed intelligence can be invincibly 
ignorant. Moreover, this law is intrinsically and extrinsically immu- 
table, that is to say, it cannot be directly changed, although it can be 
indirectly changed in the sense that a certain matter may no longer 
fall under the law. There are thus actions which are intrinsically 
wrong from their very nature prescinding from any circumstance at- 
taching to them. In these substantially evil actions, such as hatred 
of God, perjury, lying, no change whatsoever is possible in the law 
governing them. They are always and in every circumstance wrong. 
Certain actions require the presence of an added circumstance for 
them to be called evil, and if the circumstance is not present the action 
is not wrong.” 
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The new morality, while it does not deny the existence of such a 
natural law, seems to feel that it is of secondary importance. In fact, 
some seem to think that if such a natural law exists and does not suffer 
exceptions it partakes of the absolute character of God to such an ex- 
tent as to become a second absolute alongside of God. Classical moral 
theology has always insisted that the ultimate criterion of moral good- 
ness is the objective right order determined by the natural law and 
known with certitude from that law as applied to a particular set of 
circumstances according to the principles of prudence. Situational 
ethics prefers to think that man is not orientated in his ultimate deci- 
sions by objective and ontological law but by psychological, personal, 
innate lights. 

At times the decision of the “awakened” conscience will be in full 
conformity with objective laws; at times it will not. Above all, we are 
told, one should avoid treating these laws as though they were a set 
of majors from which one could easily deduce the moral conclusion. 
Since each situation in which man finds himself is unique and irredu- 
cible to any combination of universal laws it will require more than 
deduction to enlighten man as to his duty in a difficult set of circum- 
stances. The individual should rather try to evaluate his particular 
situation in the light of the I-Thou relationship to the God of the New 
Testament and in the light of this personal relationship should come to 
a decision which will be valid only for this unique existent at this 
historical moment. Hence, although one would ordinarily judge an 
individual guilty of apostasy if he abandons his faith to join a false 
religion, according to the existentialists one should rather qualify 
this as a good act if it responds to what the interior illumination of 
“conscience” suggests to the individual at the moment. Again, accord- 
ing to this school of ethicians, one must leave the Christian conscience 
free, in marital matters, to decide what will sponsor and promote the 
personal values of marriage, even if this be at the expense of the 
proles. 

Such statements as these at first hearing seem strange enough to the 
Christian accustomed to evaluate moral acts upon the basis of uni- 
versally binding principles. They manifest a curious confusion as to 
the function of the individual conscience. Obviously man is obliged 
to follow his conscience, even when it is erroneous. But on the other 
hand he is also obliged to attempt to form his conscience correctly. 
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Conscience certainly dictates what the individual is to do in each 
particular situation, but it also expresses the moral demands of human 
nature as such. It is obviously the task of educators to see that the 
Christian conscience is adult, but adulthood does not mean liberation 
from universal norms based upon the unchanging nature of man him- 
self and, finally, the nature of God Himself.*° The situational ethician 
seems to feel that at least in extreme cases the Christian conscience 
cannot be bound by the law of nature or of the decalogue which God 
has entrusted to human authority to conserve and explain. On the 
contrary Christian ethics has always insisted that the moral order is 
constructed upon the order of being, of existence. The ultimate norm 
for human conduct in the natural order is the being of man and ulkti- 
mately the being of God, the absolute norm of perfection. Man’s 
being, that is, his nature according to its constitutive elements and its 
essential relations to God, man and the universe, is the proximate norm 
for determining his moral activity. It is not the personal persuasion 
of the subject acting which is the decisive norm of ethical action. No 
one denies that the role of situation and circumstances is of consider- 
able importance in moral decisions. But, again, this role is not to be 
determined by some mystical intuition of the subject. The particular 
circumstances of the action have their determined existence which can 
be known by the intelligence and norms drawn from them can be used 
in forming a moral judgment. 

The new theory, while admitting the existence of universal laws, 
and even using them in the formation of a practical judgment, refuses 
to grant them the ultimately decisive role that they have played in 
traditional Christian ethics. Thus, although one may admit that in 
ordinary circumstances suicide, onanism, direct abortion would be 
wrong, for the reasons offered by traditional morality, the new ethics 
would deny that this general rule should be the ultimate and decisive 
factor in a moral decision. The man who is placed in a particular 
concrete situation will be able to perceive (and they do not mean by 
an invincibly erroneous conscience) that in this particular situation 
onanism, direct abortion, suicide, is objectively licit, despite the fact 
that the general objective moral order forbids it. The defenders of 
this theory, in other words, allow a dependent, conditioned validity 
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to the objective moral order. The objective moral laws have their 
proper validity but the ultimate moral decision of man cannot be 
made solely on the basis of their application to a particular case. 

Instead, this new theory demands an eminently individual and 
personal ethics: an ethics of “confrontation.” The individual must 
confront his personal God and in a dialogal situation with God he is 
to make his choice. In many cases this individual choice will not be 
measured by any objective norm. In many cases the objective norm 
will suffice; the presumption ahead of time is that it will suffice. In 
those cases which directly flow from the unchanging metaphysical 
nature of man the objective norm may ultimately have the decisive 
word. Thus it would not be true to say that this new theory of 
ethics has as its purpose to overthrow the general principles of objec- 
tive ethics, or the decalogue. Rather it wishes to question the absolute 
value of the principles and submit them to a more decisive principle. 

This more decisive principle is the meeting of man with God the 
Father and the illumination of the human conscience which the situa- 
tional ethicians assume will follow. 

The authors of this system rely heavily upon those spiritual intima- 
tions which directors of conscience are accustomed to refer to as 
“movements of spirits” or intimations of the Holy Spirit. These evi- 
dently do not depend upon a syllogistic process for a determination 
of their validity. But neither do their conclusions run counter to the 
dictates of objective morality. The examples which the situational 
ethicians adduce of extreme cases are nothing new in moral theology. 
But the principle of immediate illumination is one which ultimately 
resolves itself into the principle of strong subjective conviction about 
liceity or illiceity. Secular experience proves that strong subjective 
convictions can also lead to strange conclusions. Either the defenders 
of situational ethics are to judge their illuminations by objective norms 
or they are to leave them without further justification. The rules for 
discernment of spirits to which these authors appeal, while not applied 
with syllogistic rigor, are nonetheless firmly based upon the objective 
order of things as known by experience.“ It is precisely the internal 
persuasion which needs objective guarantees of its validity and not 
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vice versa. The notion of an internal intuition of the moral good at 
times betrays a rather confused epistemology. Certainly in the experi- 
ence of objective reality primitive and intuitive judgments play a role. 
No ethician wishes to reduce all interpretation of reality to forms of 
deduction and induction. But those judgments concerning internal 
facts which are called intuitive are objectively valid not because of the 
strength of the personal persuasion of the subject but because they 
are immediately known as expressions of the objective order quite 
independent of the subject’s persuasion. There are also judgments of 
reality which are direct rather than reflex and which correspond to the 
subject’s habitual knowledge of a certain question, although the rea- 
sons for this judgment cannot be immediately proffered. But again 
these judgments are not in conformity with being because the subject 
is so persuaded but because the subject has a primitive or intuitive 
judgment of their conformity to objective reality. They may not be 
demonstrated syllogistically but can be confirmed by metaphysical 
reflection or indirectly. The criterion of their truth is their conformity 
with reality and not with an internal persuasion.” 

The ultimate decisive norm of this ethics is not the application of 
an objective law to a particular case but the immediate internal light 
which may or may not be in conformity with objective law. No external 
rule measures the validity of this internal judgment, neither experi- 
ence, principle nor nature. The internal light is fully self-sufficient. 
Previously to the moral decision the mind may indeed reflect upon 
the general and specific moral principles of objective ethics but these 
do not enter into the decision itself, rather that is dictated by an innate 
habitual disposition fitted to the individual personality and permitting 
him to perceive what line of moral conduct is exactly adapted to his 
entire personality. The ethical value in question is not deduced by 
some comparison with an extrinsic norm but grasped by introspection 
upon the individual personality. What is important to underscore is 
that the result of this introspection is said not merely to be subjectively 
licit but objectively good. Neither is the situation such that the indi- 
vidual may generalize the results of this introspection into some kind 
of a general norm for procedure in the future. Each individual 
moment is unique and requires and finds its own insight.“* 
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In its exaggerated form this existential ethics condemns all restric- 
tions from outside authority such as the law of the decalogue, the 
community of the Church. What counts is not so much the conformity 
or nonconformity to objective law, ecclesiastical decisions, etc., as the 
profound sincerity of the subject. God is interested primarily in the 
intention and this counts before the objective value of the action. Such 
an exaggerated separation of the order of intention and execution in 
the name of authentic sincerity is of course indefensible. 

The new theory would claim for itself certain advantages in the 
formation of the Christian conscience. It claims that the filial relation- 
ship to God which is revealed in the New Testament is fostered psycho- 
logically by this person-to-person confrontation with God our Father. 
The endless ratiocinations that ordinary moral theology would impose 
upon the sincere subject are presumed to be dispensed with by appeal 
to the basic light revealing the call of God in each individual situation. 
Both extremes, laxity and scrupulosity, should normally be obviated 
by recourse to the presence of the God before whom the subject takes 
his decision. 

The ultimate differences between this new morality and traditional 
morality come down then to this: in an objective system of ethics the 
moral judgment is submitted to an extrinsic norm, an ontological 
norm founded on the principles of being. In situational ethics the 
moral judgment is measured only by the subjective, immanent light 
of the individual in question. 

Since the ultimately decisive factor in situational ethics is the 
internal “judgment” of the subject, it is easy to see that situational 
ethics can be exaggerated in either direction: laxity or severity. 
The internal personal light may be interpreted either as an exemption 
from the objective moral law or as an imposition of an added obliga- 
tion. The argument claims that man will be enabled spontaneously 
and immediately to recognize the voice of God dispensing or obliging. 
The classic rules for discerning extraordinary calls from God are not 
so optimistic. They require careful comparison of the “call” with 
objective norms governing conduct and objective norms concerning 
human psychology. Subjective conviction is never accepted as any 
guarantee for the objective existence of a privileged experience, voca- 
tion or exemption. Depth psychology, clinical psychology and psycho- 
analysis have established certain objective norms by which subjective 
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experience may be measured and examined, and classical moral the- 
ology appeals to such objective norms in extraordinary cases, and not 
to the immediate intuition of the subject, as a guarantee of objectivity. 
On the principles of situational ethics it is quite impossible to make a 
scientific judgment on the validity of the invitations of God that it 
supposes. There is no argument either from the traditional norms of 
spiritual direction or from the discoveries of scientific psychology 
that can be drawn in favor of the value of the situational intuitions.“ 

There can be no doubt that situational ethics, at least in its extreme 
forms, is freighted with relativism. While it does not deny the exist- 
ence of immutable ethical principles founded upon the nature of man, 
it does resolve the moral judgment, not into fixed principles of objec- 
tive validity but into the self-sufficient internal light of the subject. 
The personal intuition which is characteristic of this system is not 
the unique norm for action but it is the decisive norm. In its appeal 
to a certain affinity with the moral good in question, impervious to 
the examination of reason, situational ethics resembles somewhat the 
“moral sense” of the Modernists. It manifests an exaggerated confi- 
dence in what man “feels,” “judges,” and an exaggerated understand- 
ing of the principle of immediate communication between God and 
man. Thus the written law of God, communicated to man through 
divinely appointed authority, is relegated to a position of secondary 
importance. The guidance of the Church is, if not rejected, minimized. 

The insistence upon sincerity of intention and the formation of an 
adult conscience is certainly justified, but sincerity of intention does 
not suffice to make an action objectively good. The action that follows 
upon a good intention should also be conformed to all the divine and 
natural laws that are involved in the particular situation. Nor is it ever 
permitted to do evil in order that good may result therefrom. It is 
evident that there are situations in Christian life which require heroism 
of the Christian. The martyrs of the past and the present show full 
awareness of this fact and did not appeal to situational techniques to 
avoid responsibility. 

It is quite obvious that in moral action the circumstances are also 
to be considered and a lengthy science has been elaborated by moralists 
for taking care of just this need. The Thomistic doctrine of prudence 
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contains the essential good offered by the doctrine of situational ethics. 
Traditional morality has always recognized the need for exemptions, 
excusing causes, epikeia in particular situations with regard to posi- 
tive laws. But there also exist absolutes and there is no dispensation 
permitting actions intrinsically wrong, such as blasphemy, direct 
abortion, onanism.** In its most extreme form circumstance ethics 
contains many philosophical errors. In its distaste for obligations 
connected with juridical bonds it attempts to dissolve the obligation 
character which accompanies every moral value because of the connec- 
tion of such values with the supreme goodness of God. The fact that 
obedience to the law involves struggle and difficulty does not deprive 
obedience of its moral character. The fullness of affective response 
to the situation at hand is something that is not always at the direct 
disposition of the subject and to claim that morality is valueless with- 
out this response is to ignore the character of this response and reduce 
it to the level of mere feelings. 

It is moreover impossible to eliminate from ethics all general 
principles. The individuating notes that go to make up individual 
human nature do not change its essential oneness. It is precisely the 
existence of general laws of morality which makes it possible to cope 
with an individual situation. Lacking them the individual is left with- 
out any governing norms for his unique case. The fact that each 
situation is unique does not invalidate the general law but invites 
to an application of that law. Hence the importance of the much- 
despised casuistry attacked by the situational ethicians. If abstract 
principles of morality can be casually put aside in difficult cases the 
complexity of the personal situation is not being adequately evaluated; 
it is simply being denied. General moral principles are always 
supposed in any call which God addresses to the individual soul. 
Confrontation with the God of revelation does not dissolve the com- 
mandments written by His creative act in our human nature which we 
possess in common with the rest of men. While the religious man has 
indeed the task of finding out what the will of God invites him to do 
in his unique situation, he begins by presupposing that God’s will is 
not in contradiction with itself as revealed in nature and in the deci- 
sions of his Church, the prolongation of the Incarnation. 
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Situational ethics is really a more refined form of relativism, for 
while admitting the validity of general principles it does not admit 
that they are ultimate or absolute. What we would need then is a 
continual source of revelation for the guidance of our moral life. 
The result would be a far greater legalism than that from which 
situational ethics claims to relieve us. We would be left with no gen- 
eral principles of guidance and reduced to a blind acceptance of the 
private illumination repeatedly given but without intelligible relation 
to any outside norms. 

Christian morality is the fulfillment of natural morality, but it is 
not its destruction. The fact that a principle is historically derived 
from Roman law or Aristotelian philosophy does not prove that it is 
an un-Christian principle. Nor is the natural law abrogated by a filial 
relationship to God, who is also the author of nature. 

While the motive of love is a noble one, it is not in Christian 
tradition to present it as the exclusive motive for moral action. Nor 
will Christianity ever accept a system of morality which attacks the 
fundamental notion of a revealed morality possessing the authorita- 
tive guidance given to defend that revelation.“ 


The subjectivism and relativism that are in some degree implicit 
in situational ethics make it quite unacceptable to the Christian mind, 
even though the excellent intentions and partial intuitions of the 
system may be admired. 


47D. von Hildebrand, True Morality and Its Counterfeits, pp. 160-161. 





The trend in the Church today 
toward intelligibility, participation, 
and pastoral care is clearly mani- 
fested in the growing intimacy be- 
tween the Ritual and the vernacu- 


lar. 


THE RITUAL AND THE 
VERNACULAR 


QUENTIN QUESNELL 


IN THE POPULAR MIND, perhaps the most interesting and intelligible 
aspect of the occasionally heard of Liturgical Movement is that some 
day—though probably some very remote day—the Mass will be in 
English instead of Latin. Not quite so much in the forefront of 
popular consciousness is what many liturgists themselves consider 
the spearhead of the move toward a Mass partly in English, namely, 
the actually increasing trend toward a sanctioned use of the vernac- 
ular in all church rites outside of Mass, the growing intimacy between 
the Ritual and the vernacular. For the people of the United States 
this trend has thus far climaxed—if it was a climax—in the per- 
mission granted us in 1954 for our own English-Latin Ritual. 

I propose to discuss this new American Ritual, first, in its back- 
ground of general Roman policy toward vernacular Rituals, past and 
present; secondly, in its more proximate background of histerical 
development in the United States; thirdly, in itself: its contents and 
comparison with the Rituals of other lands; and finally, briefly and 
speculatively, in the lights and shadows it seems to cast on the litur- 
gical future. 


I. ROME AND THE VERNACULAR RITUAL 


We begin with the Council of Trent, when the Roman Ritual itself 
was first called into being.’ Another sixty years went by before it 


"Through the Middle Ages, almost every diocese had its own Manuale, Agenda, or 
Rituale. Cf. “Ritual,” Catholic Encyclopedia, XIII, 88, 
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came off the presses, but when it did come, in 1614, it came in sub- 
stantially the same form in which it comes off the Roman presses 
today. To understand this fact we must consider the age of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. 

Many other elements in the Church along with the Ritual froze in 
the post-Tridentine age. Students of the history of the liturgy, for 
example, know that change, adaptation to the needs of time and place, 
was almost the keynote of liturgy for fifteen hundred years.* Then, 
after Trent, change and adaptation largely ceased. Why? 

Father H. A. P. Schmidt, S.J., consultor to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, has devoted an entire book to answer that question as 
it applies to the vernacular in the liturgy.’ His detailed and scholarly 
study concludes that the violence of the Protestant protests forced the 
Council to assert in almost equally violent terms the rightness of what 
the Church was doing in the liturgy of that time and the wrongness 
of the Protestant principles that sacramental validity depended on the 
active participation of the people, that grace could not be communi- 
cated except through understanding of the word, that in fact grace 
was little more than the active accepting of the word and participating 
in the ceremonies through one’s own voluntary acts.‘ 

The Council condemned the Protestant insistence on the vernacular. 
But the Council itself did not fall into the opposite error. Trent did 
not define dogmatically against vernacular in the liturgy—though 
Guéranger thought it did;° Trent did not exclude vernacular for any 
dogmatic reason—though many later theologians thought that it did.° 
Trent defended the use of Latin strongly and apologetically, but that 
is all. As a matter of fact, in refusing to include in the text of its 
decree any arguments for the Latin language as such, Trent also 
reacted against the typical sixteenth-century overemphasis on the 
classical tongues." 

*This has been most fully established by Father Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., in his 
already classic Missarum Sollemnia. Cf. The Mass of the Roman Rite translated by 


Francis A. Brunner, C.SS.R. (New York: Benziger Bros., 1951), especially I, 7-259; 
for a brief summary of Trent’s influence, pp. 135-141. 

*H. A. P. Schmidt, S.J., Liturgie et Langue Vulgaire (Analecta Gregoriana, LIII, 
Series Facultatis Theologicae, Sectio A, n.23; Romae: Univ. Greg., 1950). 

‘Ibid., pp. 169-170. Cf. also John L. Murphy, The Mass and Liturgical Reform (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1956), pp. 310-315. 

*Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 17. 

*Loc. cit. 

‘Ibid. p. 169. 
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The real point of the Tridentine decree was that sacramental rites 
are not bound to any particular language. They give their essential 
grace as truly when the recipient does not understand the words as 
when he does, because they work ex opere operato and are not de- 
pendent on felt human reactions.* Trent remained, however, always 
very solicitous that the rites, when performed in Latin, be explained 
to the people in explanations distinct from regular sermons and cate- 
chism classes and in something more than the words of the rites them- 
selves.” 

Still, the stresses of the times were so intense that the Council’s 
finely balanced position on language could not long actually prevail 
in practice. Instead, full reaction against heresy became the actual 
liturgical order of the day. Stability, centralization, uniformity, be- 
came the only watchwords of orthodoxy. The fear of Protestantism 
overrode the felt need for giving the people the bread of instruction 
in liturgy. Even attempts to explain the rites began to be seen as 
opening the way to the vulgar tongue, and hence as a concession to 
Protestantism.” 

Thus when the Roman Ritual finally was printed in 1614, the 
popes of the time wanted to make it the norm for all Catholic cere- 
monial, through law in the Western Church, through their keen desire 
and earnest exhortation in the Eastern.” 

Of course, merely publishing a Roman Ritual and even exhorting 
all to use it did not do away at once with all the variations which had 
become customary, especially not in those days. Besides, some 
exceptions to the law were granted from the first, and a good deal of 
local option was, with or without approval, freely exercised. Still, 
as the years went on, the norm of exact adherence to the all-Latin 
Roman Ritual seems to have prevailed gradually in the West, not 
only as an ideal, but even to a large extent in practice, and there are 
even quotations extant which show the popes of those days frowning 
on the vernacular as harmful to Church unity and sacramental 
mystery. At times papal expressions went so far as to express a 


"Ibid., p. 175. 
"Ibid., pp. 167-8. 


“Ibid., pp.172, 176-8. 
“The decree of Pope Paul V at the head of the Rituale Romanum, addressed to all 


Patriarchs, Metropolitans, and bishops, says of the new text: “hortamur omnes ut filii 
ut utantur ... et in re tanti momenti inviolate observent. . . .” 
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serious wish that one liturgy in one language might eventually suffice 
for all Catholics all over the world.” 

But somewhere in the Church’s restoration in the course of the 
nineteenth century, a new attitude began to prevail. It came to 
explicit expression in Pope St. Pius X, who clearly realized, and 
began to give stress to the fact, that principles of conservatism and 
conformity were not enough; the Church must pay deep heed to 
another essential element of her constitution—the principle of 
pastoral care.” The liturgy must reach the people, not for validity, 
but to achieve the full effect for which it was first designed and 
adopted. 

Pope Pius enunciated this principle of pastoral care especially in 
regard to church music, but the principle itself naturally tended to 
lengthen far beyond that one point. Just how far it was to extend 
he himself probably did not realize. He always seemed, for example, 
completely confident that all the pastoral care and all the participa- 
tion of the faithful that was necessary could easily be carried out 
in Latin. 

Perhaps this could be done in Italy, or even elsewhere, in 1900. 
At that time the position of Latin was still incomparably higher in 
the ordinary educated world than it is today, and Italian, then as 
now, was very much like Latin. At any rate, Pope Pius’ directions 
for carrying out the liturgy always seemed to presuppose that every- 
one listening could understand what was being said. He would insist, 
for example, that the words be clearly rendered so that all could 
follow the sacred text; that music be kept subordinate to the words.” 

Now if pastoral care is really to be a principle, then when pastoral 
care and intelligent participation become impossible in Latin, the 
way begins to be open for introducing the vernacular.” In the years 
following 1900 the Latin curtain began slowly to part. 

A Slavonic Ritual, one actually in use for centuries, was re- 


4Cf. Dom Olivier Rousseau, The Progress of the Liturgy (Westminster, Md: Newman 
Press, 1951), pp. 20, 29, 31. 

Cf. the Motu Proprio Tra le sollecitudini, AAS XXXVI (1903-4), 329-339, esp. the 
introductory paragraphs and #1. 

“[bid., esp. #1, 7, 8, and 9. 

“What Pius himself would have decided if he had been faced with the clear necessity 
of choosing between Latin and popular participation is, of course, debatable. Cf. Murphy, 
The Mass and Liturgical Reform, pp. 158-9, 
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approved and confirmed anew in 1906."* A caution was added to 
the approval: “If the people ask for Latin, you must give it to them.” 
Ethiopia received permission to translate the Roman Ritual in 1910." 
In addition, Pius X, as Leo XIII before him and Benedict XV after, 
began to go out of his way to express unequivocal approval of the 
variety of rites in the Catholic Church.” 

The new trend continued with Pope Pius XI. He too urged the 
people to take a larger part and even to respond in the liturgy; he 
stated that the faithful were to learn Catholic doctrine from the 
liturgy;* he called the liturgy “the most important organ of the 
ordinary magisterium of the Church,”” and he gave to Bavaria in 
1929 and to Austria in 1935 “the greatest amount of vernacular 
possible at the time.”** The opening was growing wider. 

Then began the reign of Pius XII. Within his first two years as 
pope, he sent permission to several mission countries—A frica, China, 
Japan, Indo-China, India, Indonesia, and New Guinea—to employ 
the Roman Ritual in the vernacular, retaining Latin only for the 
forms of the sacraments, for exorcisms, and for anointings.** In 1943 
the Bishop of Breslau, as representative of the entire German hier- 
archy, was notified that the Holy See “will look kindly on petitions 
to help the faithful, e.g., by new Ritual permissions, provided these 
are presented by common consent of the German bishops.”** In 1944 


Uganda sought this same permission. 
In 1947 came the encyclical Mediator Dei, the great charter to 





“Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 4196, Dec. 18, 1906; Ephemerides 
Liturgicae, XXIV (1909), 624-7 (comm.). 

“Cf. Cyrille Korolevskij, Liturgie en langue vivante (Paris: Cerf, 1955), pp. 202-4. 

*Cf. Const. Apost. Sedis huius, AAS, XII (1920), 317-22; also the Motu Proprio 
Quam sollicita, AAS XXVII (1935), 65-7. 

"Cf. the Apostolic Constitution Divini cultus, AAS XXI (1929), 33-41. 

Cf. the letter to Cardinal Pacelli, Nov. 7, 1934, in Ephemerides Liturgicae, XLIX 
(1935), 56-7. 

“In private audience of Dec. 12, 1935, later confirmed in writing by Cardinal Pacelli. 
Cf. Questions liturgiques et paroissiales, XXI (1936), 4. 

"Collectio Rituum in Usum Cleri Archidiocesis Viennensis (Viennae: Typographische 
Anstalt, 1935). Cf. “The Vernacular in Recent Rituals: Ten Years’ Progress,” by 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXV, 325. 

*Decree not published at that time, but referred to in the Hindi Ritual in a prefatory 
letter of the Apostolic Nuncio, Delhi: Rituale Parvum ad Usum Diocesium Indicae 
Linguae (Indore: Sat-Prachar Press, 1950). 

“Letter of Secretary of State, Dec. 24, 1943; cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae, LXII (1948), 


285-90 (comm.). 
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all phases of the liturgical movement. Especially pertinent to the 
vernacular Ritual question were the pope’s definition of liturgy in 
terms of the whole Mystical Body — an act in which the people have 
a part;** his statements on the purpose of the exterior rites as ordered 
to arousing interior emotions—which presuppose some understand- 
ing;” his official teaching that liturgy does adapt to the needs of 
the times for the good of the faithful;” and finally his clear announce- 
ment to all the world that “in many functions, the vernacular would 
be of great benefit to the faithful.”” 

Within days of the publication of this statement, the Holy See 
granted all of France permission for a new vernacular Ritual.” And 
from that date to this, the stream has been continuous, country after 
country asking and receiving ever wider permissions: 

1949: A Ritual is given India, with a note, in an introductory letter, 
that “for Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and Malacca, similar arrange- 
ments will be made.” 

1949: Belgium plans a French-Latin and a Flemish-Latin Ritual. 
1949: The Cameroons, French Africa. 

1950: Germany is granted new Ritual (Part II of which, containing 
still further changes, is still being prepared). 

1950: The Hindi Ritual is approved. 

1952: The Dutch begin work on a Ritual. 

1952: Congo, Ruanda-Urundi Rituals. 

Ireland adds vernacular prayers to the funeral service; (and is now 
completing her own Ritual). 

1953: Italy is granted the baptismal questions and answers in the 
vernacular. 

1954: The American Ritual is approved. 

1954: Venezuela is allowed to use the vernacular for baptismal 
questions. 

1955: France’s latest Ritual is approved. 


*4 AS, XXXIX (1947), 521-600. Cf. #20. 

*Ibid., #22, 24, 27. 

"Ibid., #49 ff. 

*Ibid., #59. 

*Rituel Latin-Frangais (Tours:Mame, 1948); decree of approval dated Nov. 28, 1947. 

Most of these concessions can be found listed in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis for the 
appropriate year; others have been published only in press dispatches or semipublic 
letters. In this country the latest developments can usually be found listed in the columns 


of Worship magazine. 
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1955: Australia and New Zealand are permitted to adopt the 
American text. 
1955: Canada receives approval to use the American text in English- 
speaking areas, France’s Ritual in French-speaking ones. 

The English-speaking areas of India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya 
are granted the American Ritual. 
1955: An Italian Ritual is approved for the Italian-speaking Swiss 
diocese of Lugano. 

The latest French Ritual extended also to Switzerland, Aéste 
diocese in Italy, Mauritius Island, and Belgium. 
1957: Portugal completes the text of a new Ritual and submits it 
for approval to the Holy See. 


Today pastoral care is receiving considerable attention in Roman 
liturgical policy. Over and over again one reads in the decrees 
allowing these Rituals the same words: “according to what is re- 
quired for the devotion and understanding of the people.” More and 
more, in official and semi-official documents, an open approval of the 
increasing variety of rites and tongues is manifest. For example, in 
the new Italian Enciclopedia Cattolica,” there is an article on 
Liturgical Language which is being cited around the world. Written 
by the Reverend J. M. Hanssens, S. J., professor at the Gregorian 
University and consultor to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, it 
defines a liturgical language simply as “any language which the 
Church uses in the liturgy.” Latin is mentioned but briefly, and only 
as one among a long list of currently accepted “liturgical languages.” 

The new Ritual for the Italian-speaking diocese of Lugano, Switz- 
erland, a Ritual now said to be under consideration by the bishops 
of Italy itself, and given very careful Roman attention from the 
first, is introduced in the following words: “Though the use of Latin 
in the sacred liturgy is very ancient and was vigorously defended 
against the Protestant Rebels by the Council of Trent, and though it 
was confirmed again by Pius V against the Synod of Pistoia, still 
the Church has never intended by that use to imitate in any way the 
ancient discipline of the secret.” And the same Introduction goes on 
to explain how Latin, adopted originally because it was the language 
of the people, remained the language of the people for centuries, 


"Enciclopedia Cattolica (Citta del Vaticano:1951), VII, 1377-82. 
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even while the modern Romance languages grew up within it as 
dialects and finally as separate languages. But those days are, it 
adds with reason, gone for ever, and it is time to change. 

This is, then, the tendency in the Church today. The trend is toward 
intelligibility and participation and pastoral care. Modern languages 
are being used as means to those ends. Why then is there any hesi- 
tation at all? Apparently for two very good reasons — two addi- 
tional principles which we must consider briefly: the principle of 
gradualism and the principle of control. 

A characteristic of all living things is organic growth, not mere 
change, but gradual and integrated change. Now, as Pius XII says 
in the Encyclical Mediator Dei, “The Church is without question a 
living organism, and as an organism, in respect of the sacred liturgy 
also, she grows, matures, develops, adapts, and accommodates her- 
self to temporal needs and circumstances, provided only that the 
integrity of her doctrine be safeguarded.” But she grows slowly and 
from within, as a Body should grow. 

But this is not all. No matter how great the apparent here-and-now 
necessity, the Church knows the dangers and the instability of precipi- 
tate adjustments, the harm of sudden and unprepared change in re- 
ligious matters, which can easily outweigh or at least nullify the good 
accomplished. Finally, she has never so much aimed at adjusting 
herself to the times as at adjusting the times to herself. Consequently, 
all the most careful writers on the subject of the vernacular are 
anxious to stress the role of the first great principle, the principle 
of gradualism. 

The introduction of the vernacular Ritual thus far has been a 
perfect example of how this principle works in practice. In a few 
years the use of vernacular Rituals will be commonplace in the 
Church; a hundred years ago even to think of one was a scandal to 
most Catholics. But when exactly did the break from the past occur? 
Can anyone point to a specific date? No, vernacular always existed 
in the East and in a few places in the West. Vernacular was even 
widespread in some districts, over the protests of authority, to be 
sure, but nevertheless making itself familiar to many. Much in the 
modern Rituals, for example, was anticipated by the Jansenists and 
Gallicanists of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century France. It was 
condemned at that time because of its link with rebellion and heresy, 
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but it was not forgotten. When the time came, the Church herself 
reintroduced what was good in it.” 

Even when the twentieth-century concessions began to be made, 
they were very small at first—the baptismal responses; then wider 
concessions were allowed, but for a very limited territory—one 
diocese in a vast region. Then came temporary concessions to the 
whole Church for tiny parts of the Holy Week liturgy. Later, larger 
concessions were made to countries whose episcopate unanimously 
requested them, yet rarely were they given all that was asked. 
Moreover, throughout the process, the vernacular was nowhere forci- 
bly imposed. It was always left to pastors and people to make use 
of as much of the new concession as they found useful and desirable 
to meet their needs. Even today, in places where the change is still 
in progress, gradualism is at work in much the same pattern. For 
example, Venezuela alone of all the Spanish-speaking nations has 
received permission to have the baptismal questions and answers in 
the native tongue, and nothing more. At the same time, countries 
much further along in the movement are by no means at final rest. 
France and Germany are preparing third editions of the vernacular 
Rituals which they were granted years ago. 

The second great principle that can easily be traced in Roman 
policy is the principle of control, of Roman discipline. Rome, for 
example, rarely grants all that is asked; yet, where a country is 
lagging behind and harm seems to be resulting for the faithful, Rome 
will make the first move, either by requesting the bishops to ask, or 
more rarely by simply granting the needed privilege unasked, as was 
done for some missions. After several years she may inquire as to 
why a given permission is not being put to use, or she may simply 
push progress steadily, but subtly and quietly, as she seems to be 
doing in regard to a Ritual for Italy today. 

By this same principle of control, Rome will resist abusive, and 
especially anything like chauvinistic, uses of the vernacular. For 
instance, there is the case of the permission to prepare a Ritual for 
the Cameroons in French Africa." The bishops began work on a 
special edition of the French Ritual. They were told to do one in 





"Cf. Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety (Notre Dame, Indiana: Univ. of Notre Dame 


Press, 1955), pp. 50-56. 
"Cf. Worship, XXVII, (1952-3), p. 155. 
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the native language of the people of the area. Again, in India, the 
directions from Rome explicitly forbade any attempt to prepare a 
more “stately” Ritual in ancient Sanskrit. The Holy See pointed out 
that modern tongues, understandable to the people, were to be used. 

Finally, the principle of control implies firm suppression of any 
attempt to rush ahead of papal permission. No changes may be put 
into effect without this permission. This warning is explicit and 
frequent. It is becoming a commonplace among liturgists that one of 
the fastest ways to stop liturgical progress is to indulge in unauthor- 
ized haste and illegitimate anticipation. 


II. THe GrowTH OF THE RITUAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


The desire for an American vernacular Ritual can be traced back 
to the earliest days of the Church in this country. The statement of 
Archbishop John Carroll in a private letter of 1787 is well known: 
“With respect to the latter point, I cannot help thinking that the 
alteration of Church discipline ought not only to be solicited but 
insisted on as essential to the service of God and benefit of mankind. 
Can there be anything more preposterous than for a small district 
containing in extent no more than Mt. Libanus and a trifling territory 
at the foot of it, to say nothing of the Greeks, Armenians, Coptics, 
etc., to have a ‘liturgy’ in their proper idiom and on the other hand 
for an immense extent of countries containing G.B., Ireland, also 
N. Am., the W. Indies, etc. to be obliged to perform divine service 
in an unknown tongue?” 

Unfortunately, however, there came to Archbishop Carroll the 
same trial God seems to send to all progressive bishops and popes. 
His subordinates began to try to run away with him, and the same 
group which later blossomed out as leaders of the pernicious 
“Trusteeism” began to experiment with insubordination by devising 
English liturgies of their own, going ahead without authorization 
from Rome or from the archbishop.” Carroll reacted, as ecclesiastical 
superiors must react in such crises. He became suddenly much more 
concerned with maintaining Church discipline than with reforming 
the liturgy. He framed no further petitions to Rome for concessions 
~ Archives of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, Special C, C-1, Carroll to Berrington, 
Balt [1787], copy: cited in Worship, XXVI (1951-2), 548. 

*Ibid., p. 551. 
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of vernacular, and he worked hard to destroy the wildcat movement. 

Threats of trusteeism kept discipline tight in America for a good 
half-century after Carroll. At the same time the situation was com- 
plicated by growing suspicions in certain European quarters that the 
Americans were planning an independent and schismatic church of 
their own.” These factors, together with others introduced by the 
nineteenth-century flood of immigration, worked more and more 
against any possibility of change in the American Catholic Church. 

Many modern churchmen have deplored this fear of all innovation 
and pointed to it as the source of many troubles in the American 
Church today.*’ In regard to the liturgy, by the end of the last 
century it had fostered a state of mind in which suggestions of 
possible improvement were popularly regarded with grave suspicion. 

A good picture of the attitude which had developed can be seen 
in the records of a long and heated discussion on the vernacular in 
the 1909 American Ecclesiastical Review." The Reverend Doctor 
C. A, Campbell of Halifax, Nova Scotia, wrote an article speculating 
that what Archbishop Carroll had said in 1790 might still be true 
in 1910, that, if anything, the situation had worsened and the need 
grown greater. Apparently the magazine was deluged with letters 
of violent opposition. After two months the editors were forced to 
declare that they were happy about the wide interest aroused and 
would continue to be grateful to receive opinions and contributions 
which did “more than ventilating feelings” on the subject. Still, they 
had to admit that, with only one exception, all the comments received 
had been “more or less adverse” to Dr. Campbell’s proposal. The 
editors—who seemed very much on Campbell’s side personally— 
went on to explain the one-sided popular response by the fact that 
the subject was quite “delicate” and that consequently many people 
who would tend to favor some liturgical reform hesitated to discuss 
their views in print lest they be interpreted as encroaching upon the 
realm of Jegitimate authority.” Father Campbell died of a heart 


“Cf, the chapter on “Americanism” in The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, by John 
Tracy Ellis (Milwaukee:Bruce, 1952), II, 1-80. Cf. also the letter of Pope Leo XIII, 
Testem benevolentiae, AAS, XXXI, (1898), 470-9. 

*Cf., e.g., Bishop Robert J. Dwyer, Bishop of Reno, in an address to the Serra Inter- 
national Convention, reprinted in Catholic Mind, LITI (1953), 129-36. 

"Vol. XL, 24-47; 349-60; 464-79; 657-77. 

*Ibid., p. 464. 
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attack before the controversy ended, but the editors were still 
undaunted when they finally called a halt to the proceedings and 
summarized the discussion largely as follows: Perhaps the country 
is not yet ready for any change in the liturgy. When and if a change 
ever does come, no one would dream of touching the heart of the 
Mass, nor, most probably, any part of the Mass at all. But perhaps, 
at some far distant date, it would not be unthinkable that we should 
have the Roman Ritual in American English, excepting, of course, 
the forms of the sacraments.“ 

They were capable prophets, although with little factual informa- 
tion to argue from. Today we have that vernacular Ritual. It was 
preceded by several small experimental attempts. For example, 
Father Paul Griffith put out an English book, The Priest’s New 
Ritual," which, though it could not be used officially, still was printed 
in official-looking black and red type and seems undoubtedly to have 
been used by many priests. European observers insisted from the 
first that its very publication proved that we Americans had some 
special sort of private dispensation. Perhaps we did, but the records 
show nothing. 

In 1944 there appeared an official Supplement to the Roman Ritual 
for the United States. It allowed English in the baptismal questions 
and promises and in the marriage exhortations. The general rule was 
that the English be recited, however, only after the Latin, so that the 
Sacrament was really accomplished in Latin and the English was 
only by way of explanation. Visits to the sick, an English exhorta- 
tion before and after Extreme Unction, prayers to accompany the 
last anointings, and some prayers for the dying were also added. 
Unofficial Rituals, meanwhile, with complete English texts continued 
to be produced; for example, Weller’s from Bruce. Did priests use 
these in the liturgy? There is no way to tell for certain. No official 
authorization to use them was ever given. 

Finally the bishops of America resolved in 1951 to go ahead and 
try for an American Ritual. An experimental copy was drawn up, 
based largely on the latest German and Hindi models. The bishops 
approved this copy at their annual meeting in 1953 and submitted 
it to the Sacred Congregation of Rites. It was soon returned with 


“Ibid., p. 677. 
“Baltimore:John Murphy Co., 1902. 
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formal Roman approval, and America took her place in the world- 
wide movement to open the Church’s rites to the Church’s people. 


III. Tae New Encuisu-Latin RITuAL FOR THE UNITED STATES 


What do we have in the new Ritual? “’ The decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites formally grants us the same privileges in the 
same words as were granted to the French and Hindi Rituals which 
preceded ours. This decree explicitly mentions English for the 
baptism of children, excepting exorcisms, anointings, and the form 
of the sacrament; English for Extreme Unction, excepting the impo- 
sition of hands, the anointings and the prayers following; English 
for the sacrament of matrimony, excepting the blessing of rings, the 
Ego conjungo vos, and the nuptial blessing within the Mass; English 
for funerals, excepting the prayers and absolutions in the church. 
A special praenotandum adds, in regard to all the above “except- 
ings”, that in all anointings, exorcisms, and forms where Latin is 
required, the English may be read also, before or after the Latin. 
Otherwise English alone may be used for all these ceremonies, as 
well as for blessings, for prayers recited during visits to the sick, etc. 

As we examine the text of the book itself, we find that the rites 
of other sacraments too are touched by the new regulations. In the 
visits to the sick, for example, we find English appearing in the 
sacrament of penance, the Passio Domini, and in the Eucharist, the 
Ecce Agnus Dei and Domine non sum dignus, which the sick 
man and those around are to recite with the priest; the Confiteor, 
Misereatur, Indulgentiam; the Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi; 
and, perhaps, most surprising and significant of all, the priest’s 
private prayers afterward as he returns the Blessed Sacrament to 
the tabernacle—all are in English. 

Other new features are a continuous rite for the administering 
of the last sacraments, so that the priest does not have to search all 
over the book to find the various parts and so that he need not repeat 
introductions and conclusions for each part; funeral chants in 
English set to Gregorian music—the Jn Paradisum, Benedictus, and 
others. The exhortation before marriage has been rewritten, and 
beautiful prayers after the marriage ceremony replace the old 





“Collectio Rituum (Milwaukee :Bruce, 1954). 
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exhortation. Within the marriage rite itself the exchange of rings 
has been brought up to date: “With this ring I thee wed and I plight 
unto thee my troth” has been changed to “In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: take and wear this ring as a 
pledge of my fidelity.” 

Mixed marriages are treated less coldly than before; they now 
have the same exhortation as others at the beginning and a set of 
loving exhortations afterward. A modernized blessing for marriage 
jubilees is added, with a renewal of marriage vows and with psalms 
that give it an authentically Catholic liturgical tone. The old Ameri- 
can Supplement had a jubilee blessing, but its English part struck 
many as too Protestant-sounding, and the distinctively and beautifully 
Catholic portions were all hidden in Latin. 

It is extremely interesting to compare our new Ritual with those 
of other countries. In general, we fare very well. Our one big 
advantage seems to be the general permission to read the English 
before or after the Latin whenever Latin is demanded. Other 
countries often have this use of the vernacular explicitly forbidden. 
The German Ritual, which grants far more than ours in some 
particulars, lacks this general dispensation. Still, it often compen- 
sates by adding in the text of the rites a short German introduction 
to explain or summarize a prayer or blessing which must be kept in 
Latin. The Italian Ritual does the same. The French Ritual allows 
the priest to read the vernacular after the Latin if the French is 
printed at the bottom of the page. It rarely is. 

Let us compare a few of the Rituals on one point. The funeral 
chants seem rather typical. Here the English and German books 
allow all chants outside the church to be sung in the vernacular to 
the traditional Gregorian melody. The French allows no singing of 
the vernacular, but the revised French Ritual allows vernacular at 
most to be read after the Latin has been sung. The Italian allows 
only one psalm to be sung in the vernacular—the De Profundis, in 
the procession on the way to church. But it allows this to be sung 
to a modern tune. Again the Italian has the strange but characteristic 
provision that if the funeral Mass is a low Mass, various vernacular 
prayers and hymns may be used during the Mass, and some of these 
too are printed in the Ritual! 

Another interesting point is a comparison of the communion to 
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the sick in the various Rituals. As was mentioned above, the English 
Ritual allows the Confiteor, Agnus Dei, Domine non sum dignus, 
and Corpus Domini, to be in the vernacular. The French Ritual has 
them all in Latin, but allows the sick man to say the Confiteor and 
the Domine non sum dignus with the priest in the vernacular while 
the priest says them in Latin. The German Ritual has the same rule 
as the French, but, like the American, also allows the priest to give 
the absolution—the Misereatur and the Indulgentiam—in the ver- 
nacular. The Italian Ritual follows the same rules as the German, 
but provides that “if the sick man does not know Latin” vernacular 
may be used all through, except for the Corpus Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi. 

The variations, all in all, are extremely interesting. They represent 
to some extent the already existing traditions of each country, the 
amount of change their bishops felt ready to ask, and also indicate 
the desire of the Congregation of Rites to experiment with different 
possible approaches and combinations. 


IV. Hints oF THE FuTURE 


In this variety of Rituals, we find abundant hints of tomorrow’s 
possibilities for liturgical development. There is space here only to 
indicate briefly some of the experiments now being carried on with 
a possible eye to the future. They include experiments in new rites, 
experiments in greater popular participation, and experiments with 
vernacular song. 

Among the new rites there is the new ring formula already 
mentioned, the handy continuous rite for the last sacraments intro- 
duced now into several of the Rituals, the first introduction of 
vernacular into the sacrament of penance, and special arrangements 
of prayers for a series of individual sick calls in the Italian Ritual. 

There is the German marriage ceremony, where the more dog- 
matically difficult Ego conjungo vos has been dropped, and the 
priest says instead, in German, “In the name of the Church, I 
confirm the marriage contracted by you, and I bless it in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” In the 
American book the priest still says ego conjungo, but the rite is 
entitled “Confirmation of the marriage bond,” and after performing 
it, in Latin, the priest says to the people “I call upon all of you 
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here present to be witnesses of this holy union which I have now 
blessed.” 

Increased popular participation in the future seems implied by 
the new directions to have people say the communion prayers along 
with the priest during sick calls, by the provisions of some Rituals 
to have readers help the people follow all the priest is doing in 
Latin, by the change in funeral rubrics in our Ritual which now say 
that the circumstantes instead of the clerus circumstans should con- 
tinue and finish the intoned hymns. 

Of course the interest and demand of the people will remain a 
prime factor in the Church’s decisions for the future. Here priests 
too must do their part. The Church finds out what helps the people 
most by experimenting. Another group of experimental approaches 
might be recognized in the important matter of explaining the mean- 
ing of ceremonies to the people. Some Rituals include a printed, 
formalized explanation to be used by the priest word for word, others 
give a formalized explanation, but let the priest decide whether to 
use it or not, others set nothing down, but mention from time to time 
that “here something should be said. . . .” All these devices are aimed 
at putting in practice the recommendation of the Council of Trent to 
explain the rites. But only time and experience will prove which 
method is best. 

One of the most interesting experiments of all is that aimed at 
working out the music of the future. Can Gregorian chant be simply 
moved over and hooked on to English words? Or must new music be 
devised, music in the spirit of the traditional Gregorian, but more 
adapted to the genius of our language, like the Gelineau psalms for 
the French? The English and German Rituals try the first procedure, 
the Italian tries the second. There are arguments on both sides, which 
it is not the scope of this article to discuss. But if we look at one ex- 
ample, the English Jn Paradisum in our Ritual, we find current opin- 
ions as diverse as that of Father John Murphy’s that our new Ritual 
is a living proof that the chant can be successfully adapted to the 
vernacular,** and that of Anthony Milner, in “Music in a Vernac- 
ular Liturgy” “* concerning the same melody: The words are being 


“The Mass and Liturgical Reform, p. 265. 
“English in the Liturgy, A Symposium, edited by C. R. A. Cunliffe (London:Burns 
Oates, 1956), “Music in a Vernacular Liturgy,” by Anthony Milner, pp. 129-31. 
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fitted to the chant with “regrettable insensitivity to the rhythms of 
English speech”; an example of something artistically “horrible and 
utterly unjustifiable.” Time and experience have much left to settle 
here. 

Parallel to the music question is the one of translation itself. Choice 
of vocabulary alone can cause serious difficulty. The Ritual remains, 
however, a good place to experiment with the various possibilities 
and thus discover which actually works best. Changes can be made 
and later withdrawn without disturbing the faithful too much, be- 
cause popular contact with the sacramental rites is so much less fre- 
quent than with the Mass. 

Let us close with a reflection on unity, prompted by the Church’s 
actual experience with vernacular Rituals in recent years. We all 
know well the argument that no matter where one goes in the whole 
Western Church, he can hear the same Latin language. There is no 
use denying that such widespread use of one tongue does offer the 
Church a sign of unity of real value.“ But in the light of what we 
see happening in the wake of the new vernacular Rituals, the value 
of that particular sign of unity seems more and more merely super- 
ficial. The new and deeper unity now beginning to appear as the rites 
call forth from the participants an active uniting of minds and wills 
is making the old sign of unity, based on mere uniformity of lan- 
guage, fade away to almost nothing in comparison. 

Is it really so wonderful that when a German, an Italian, a Pole, 
or an American comes for baptism, each in his own country, he should 
be met at the door of the church, by a priest who with eyes fixed on 
his book begins at once to read in a low voice: “Quid petis ab 
ecclesia? Fidem. Fides quid tibi praestat? Vitam aeternam. Si igitur 
vis ad vitam ingredi. . . etc.”? There is a unity here of course—the 
same vested priest, the same murmur of the ancient tongue, the same 
uncomprehending stare on the face of the parents and godparents 
all over the world—but it remains only a sign and one that is almost 
completely external. 

How much more meaningful and deep seems to be the unity more 
and more expressed today all over the world when the priest faces 
the catechumen at the door of the church, says in his own language: 
“What do you ask of the Church of God?”, and the person to be bap- 


“Cf. Mediator Dei, #59. 
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tized, or his sponsor, answers and truly means: La fe; den Glauben; 
la foi; la fede; bhavarth. In a hundred different languages comes 
the reply, the one answer, the one truly meaningful and heartfelt 
petition: “We seek the faith.” Here is a unity which, rising from the 
depths of each sincere individual, shows that the Church has made 
no mistake in adapting her laws of language to the needs of today. 
In these varied yet deeply united replies she already hears the intel- 
ligent and devout voice of the people and the hope of her own to- 
morrow. 








Better than any writer of her era 
Willa Cather represented the ideal 
of the artist as a portrayer of 
truth, courage, and the moral will. 


WILLA CATHER AT 
MID - CENTURY 


GEORGE W. GREENE 


No ONE FRANKLY CONCERNED for the health of modern literature 
can deny the contribution made to general understanding, sensitivity 
to nuances of expression, and respect for the vigorous demands of 
the life of art, by those critics whose focal point has been elements of 
form. No one, again, denies the service performed by formalist 
criticism in defending the autonomy of art, in preserving works of 
the imagination from strident moralists on the one hand and from 
those who approach literature as an adjunct to politics or science on 
the other. 

At the same time, however, as Randall Jarrell has reminded us, 
one dangerous and confusing tendency on the part of many New Crit- 
ics has been to restrict attention to a comparatively narrow list of 
authors considered important, while casting the majority of others 
into outer darkness. “It is criticism,” Mr. Jarrell satirizes, “after 
all, which protects us from the bad or unimportant books that we 
would otherwise have to read; and during the time we have saved 
we can read more of the criticism which protects us.” Parallel with 
this numerical] limitation, there have been writers, minor spokesmen 
for the most part, doubtless, who have intimated a kind of total di- 
vorce between the work of art and nonaesthetic meaning, with the 





1From “The Age of Criticism” in Poetry and the Age (New York: Vintage Books, 
1955), p. 69. 
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questionable result that while defending the independence of litera- 
ture they have lost sight of an equally fundamental component, that 
is, its social relevance. One freely agrees that any genuine artist 
makes something new out of the raw material of experience; that 
the successful novel or poem exists in a realm, the aesthetic, which 
possesses modes and rules of its own. While granting the justice of 
these truths we sometimes forget the equally valid fact that the reader 
merits an opportunity to carry back into the world the informed sub- 
stance of the work for private, nonaesthetic purposes; he must be 
allowed to use, gua human being, whatever insights and judgments 
valuable to his daily experience as a member of society. Did not 
James himself caution in “The Lesson of the Master” that the writer 
finds his material in the enormous lap of the actual? 

I pause for these considerations since they pertain directly to the 
current reputation and ultimate value of writers like Willa Cather. 
Examining statements by members of the formalist camp, one finds 
infrequent reference to her work; and when a judgment is advanced, 
its customary intent is to minimize her importance, to suggest that, 
within severely circumscribed limits, she has given us modest fictions 
which are seriously weakened by her incapacity to face modern real- 
ity and by a repetitious inclination to idealize the past. Yet the more 
one scrutinizes her beliefs about literature, as well as the example 
of her intense and enduring dedication, the more one’s assurance 
grows that, both in terms of her general aesthetic and in the books 
which constitute her major efforts, Willa Cather deserves the con- 
sidered and generous attention of anyone genuinely aware of the 
numerous difficulties menacing the literary artist in an age of mass 
society. 

Of Henry James, a writer she admired while admitting the gap 
between his method and her purpose, she recognized that “his was 
surely the keenest mind any American ever devoted to the art of 
fiction.”* Tiis is no random statement, quasi-reluctant, of someone 
pavi's lip service to currently installed occupants of the pantheon. 
Willa Cather was characteristically straightforward when she af- 
firmed her faith in art as an activity engaging man’s highest powers. 
In 1936, in an article explaining her commonly misunderstood in- 


2 From “Miss Jewett” in Not Under Forty (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1936), 
p. 91. 
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terpretation of “escapism,” she took the opportunity to pledge allegi- 
ance. “The major arts,” she insisted, “(poetry, painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture, music) have a pedigree all their own. They did not 
come into being as a means of increasing the game supply or promot- 
ing tribal security.”* Hers was a certitude reached after a long and 
difficult probation. “Like most young writers,” she said of her first 
novel, “I thought a book should be made out of ‘interesting material,’ 
and at that time I found the new more exciting than the familiar.” 
But with O Pioneers!, which marked her first major achievement, she 
better recognized the liberal (however unorthodox) confines within 
her vision must communicate itself. 

For by the time of O Pioneers! Willa Cather had discovered an- 
other truth, one she acknowledged later by stating that “there is no 
such thing as ‘freedom’ in art.”” “No art,” she explained, “can do 
anything at all with great natural forces or great elemental emo- 
tions.” No individual writer handles the unrestricted areas of love 
and hate and jealousy: “He can only touch these things as they affect 
the people in his drama and his story. . . .”’ She tended naturally to 
avoid complications of plot structure; arrangement in this confined 
sense always remained alien. She could admire the powers of in- 
vention of a writer like Defoe, but finally assigned him to an inferior 
position because, basically, he possessed “‘no imagination—with none 
of the personal attributes which, fused together somehow, make imag- 
ination.” 

Chesterton penetrated the enchantment latent in habitual reality 
when he said: “It was sanity; and to be sane is more dramatic than 
to be mad.” A similar bias in favor of the private world, of the in- 
dividually verified experience, is fundamental to Willa Cather’s 
genius. She found unsympathetic another element in Defoe—his lack 
of scene; and when we recall her novels we need no reminder of the 


3From “Escapism” in Willa Cather on Writing (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1949), p. 19. 

From “My First Novels” in Willa Cather on Writing (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1949), p. 91. 

5From “Light on Adobe Walls” in Willa Cather on Writing (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1949), p. 123. 

6 Ibid., p. 124. 

T [bid., p. 125. 

®From “Defoe’s The Fortunate Mistress” in Willa Cather on Writing (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949), p. 78. 
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aura by which major events are surrounded, her power of eliciting 
a sense of place in her prairie settings, or the authentic tone of her 
small towns. It is always her chief characters in their moments of 
triumph or trial that come to mind: Alexandra and the wheat fields 
for which she has sacrificed so much; Antonia coming home against 
the red sun of a western skyline; Niel Herbert listening at Mrs. 
Forrester’s window; Professor St. Peter rejecting the impulse to rise 
and save himself; Bishop Latour gazing in rapt wonderment at the 
cliff of yellow stone which will become his cathedral; Cécile waiting 
for first sight of the boats from France; Harry Gordon reliving with a 
kind of grudging insistence the consequences of his youthful cruelty. 

Willa Cather made a clear-cut distinction between the novel as art 
and the novel as entertainment. Her definition helps us here: a 
novel being ‘‘a work of imagination in which a writer tries to present 
the experiences and emotions of a group of people by the light of 
his own.” “Amusement is one thing,” she felt; “enjoyment of art is 
another.””® And his irrevocable distance between personally veri- 
fied truths and the external relationship of the literary journeyman 
and his marketable product determines her judgment on the subject 
of experimentation. No one was more sympathetic to honest inquiry 
than Miss Cather; repeated statements testify to her interest in this 
sphere. “Too much detail is apt, like any other form of extravagance, 
to become slightly vulgar; and it quite destroys in a book a very satis- 
fying element analogous to what painters call ‘composition.’ ”’** She 
theorized most fully about freedom in “The Novel Démeublé,”’ where 
she cautioned against too great confidence in observation and de- 
scription, counseling more attention to the spiritual ramifications of 
events. 

It is untrue that she endorsed total revulsion against facts, physical 
detail, the irreducible minutiae of human experience. Tolstoy, she 
recognized, was steeped in the minor circumstances of life. But for 
the Russian master details were always assimilated into the emotional 
texture of his story. “When it is fused like this,” Willa Cather re- 
minded us, “literalness ceases to be literalness—it is merely a part 


®From “On Death Comes for the Archbishop” in Willa Cather on Writing (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949), p. 13. 

10 From “The Novel Démeublé” in Willa Cather on Writing, p. 36. 

11 From “My First Novels” in Willa Cather on Writing, p. 97. 
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of the experience.””’ On the other hand, what always filled her with 
indignation was uneasy experiment for the sake of experiment, 
widely publicized among certain of her contemporaries. Willa Cather 
remained warmly interested in the work of younger colleagues whose 
books she found honest: Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, Thorn- 
ton Wilder. She admired the portraits of western towns in Sinclair 
Lewis. What set her on edge were the loudly proclaimed and pro- 
ductively sterile programs for the revolution in words which, often 
enough, were supposed to preface benevolent upheaval in the social 
order. “They were to bring about a renaissance within a decade 
or so,” Willa Cather remarked pointedly. “Failing in this, they made 
a career of destroying the past.”** Again, she fixed the inflexible 
suspicion of an honest workman against those who forfeit their re- 
sponsibilities: “The only new thing they offered us was contempt 
for the old.””* It is a common error to think of Miss Cather living 
in psychological isolation, disdainful of new currents; such a view 
does not stand up against the facts. Her innate good sense, unharmed 
by immoderate programs, or insular absurdities of any kind, reminds 
one of the words of Rilke: “‘He was a poet, therefore he hated the 
inexact.” 

In many of these demands for freer experiment one notes a recur- 
rent confidence in the supreme value of physical data, topical reali- 
ties as opposed to less immediately available truths. Yet by 1925 
Hart Crane made a statement which echoes significantly Miss Cather’s 
faith in more subtle weapons. “It seems to me,” Crane wrote, “that 
a poet will accidentally define his time well enough simply by react- 
ing honestly and to the full extent of his sensibilities to the states of 
passion, experience, and rumination that fate forces upon him, first 
hand.” One wishes to qualify the simplification in Crane’s view of 
fate as a power of moral coercion, but what remains valuable is his 
recognition of the writer’s need to rely on specifically literary response 
—not on any false hope that citation of the externals of contemporary 
experience equals assimilation of them. The poet develops this 
further when he says: “‘to fool one’s self that definitions are being 
reached by merely referring to skyscrapers, radio antennae, steam 


12 From “The Novel Démeublé” in Willa Cather on Writing, p. 40. 
18 From “Escapism” in Willa Cather on Writing,” p. 25. 
14 [bid., p. 25. 
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whistles, or other surface phenomena of our time is merely to paint 
a photograph.” ' 

Conflicts between inner vision and outer reality were basic to 
Crane’s incapacity to resolve his projected epic The Bridge. Yet he 
shows himself conscious here of one truth which was to remain pre- 
dominant in Willa Cather’s view: the knowledge that the artist’s 
chief duty lay in the revelation of the individual in crises of moral 
choice; moments which uncover quintessential elements of person- 
ality, fundamentally God-given and identical from century to cen- 
tury. Miss Cather rejected the notion of an author’s social excellence 
in any active, “party” sense. “He was ‘useful,’” she said of Shel- 
ley, “if you like that word, only as all true poets are, because they 
refresh and recharge the spirit of those who can read their lan- 
guage.””* The great body of nineteenth-century Russian literature 
was produced under conditions of extreme and sustained censorship. 
She liked to cite the restriction of Italian painters to religious sub- 
jects during the era of their most universal power; and recurrent 
travel in Europe had taught her how the stone-cutters of Gothic archi- 
tecture repeated with infinite love and patience the same stories again 
and again. 

“It is always easy to let the age have its head,” Chesterton wrote 
in Orthodoxy; “the difficult thing is to keep one’s own.” Realizing 
this, Willa Cather understood that the most pernicious force stunting 
literature was not so much external pressures as failure emanating 
from within the individual. In her strongest stories every factor con- 
tributes to exploitation of revelatory essences. Even the early and 
conventional The Song of the Lark verifies this tendency. The town 
of Moonstone is presented with relentless exactitude (“Seen from a 
balloon Moonstone would have looked like a Noah’s Ark town set 
down in the sand and lightly shaded by grey-green tamarisks and 
cottonwoods”), but the story hinges on Thea’s nascent reverence for 
her voice. “ “That is the beginning of all things,’” her singing 
teacher recognizes; “ ‘der Geist, die Phantasie.’ ”’ One of Ours, most 
particularized of all Miss Cather’s fictions, shares much with Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Main Street. Both stories contain statistics, portraits of 
stolid, self-righteous American communities; indeed, we may inter- 


15 [bid., p. 20. 
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pret Claude Wheeler as an indictment brought against the narrow 
world of village gossip, the Prohibition campaign and the dreary 
denominational school. Yet the final half, however circuitously, de- 
votes attention to the hesitant self-knowledge of one to whom “the 
call was clear, the cause was glorious,” one for whom no doubt could 
stain his “bright faith.” 

By the time of Death Comes for the Archbishop tribute to spirit 
is made dramatically integral to Jean Marie Latour’s story. Now 
the fascination of imperishable things, of fundamental verities, 
looms up so centrally that everything in the priest’s past becomes 
minor. New perceptions which encouraged this book reveal Miss 
Cather’s mature standards. Before she conceived her theme she had 
long been fascinated by the churches of the Southwest, with their 
“utterly unconventional frescoes, the countless fanciful figures of the 
saints, no two of them alike. ...”** The generosity of spirit she felt 
in the statue of Bishop Lamy in Santa Fe, or among the old mission 
churches, was more central than literary effects. No writer of our 
time has presented better evidence of high vocation, while at the same 
time recognizing the inescapable limitations of the most dedicated 
art. Shelley and Bishop Latour elicit equally Miss Cather’s loyalty 
insofar as they make available proof of the impulse to “refresh and 
recharge the spirit of those who can read their language.” 

She advanced naturally from Jamesian introspection and social 
exchange on higher levels to her robust and enterprising heroines of 
the frontier; moved from troubled men facing crises of psychological 
atrophy (Claude Wheeler and Godfrey St. Peter) to her most finely 
integrated hero in Bishop Latour. It is no paradox that Willa Cather 
discovered her most widely recognized creation in this man of God. 
“Religion and art,” she once observed, “spring from the same root 
and are close kin. Economics and art are strangers.””’ Clearly 
there is more than technical impulse in her rendering of the subtle 
perplexities and tenacious strength of human desire. No author of 
the twentieth century has better dramatized what it means to be en- 
livened and sustained by religious experience—a power which stems, 
doubtless, from the strong elements of divinization in her personal 
ideal of art itself. 


16 From “On Death Comes for the Archbishop” in Willa Cather on Writing, p. 5. 
17 From “Escapism” in Willa Cather on Writing, p. 27. 
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It is appropriate that in “The Novel Démeublé” her model should 
be a prose “as bare as the stage of a Greek theatre, or as that house 
into which the glory of Pentecost descended. . . .”"* Such was the 
power of The Scarlet Letter, and such also, one realizes, was the goal 
of the Bishop’s odyssey: ‘He sat in the middle of his own conscious- 
ness; none of his former states of mind were lost or outgrown. They 
were all within reach of his hand, and all comprehensible.” There is 
a kind of generous exactitude in Miss Cather’s reference to Pente- 
cost. She was never attracted to religious themes in the controversial, 
parochial sense; what drew her attention was the fraternal corre- 
spondence between formal commitments of a religious nature and 
the dedication, resolute and ingenious, which had marked her best 
men and women from the very beginning. “Out of the teeming, 
gleaming stream of the present,” she measured the worth of animated 
particulars, “it must select the eternal material of art.””” 

The eternal material of art—we arrive at what is most significant 
for Willa Cather’s method; crucial in the sense that it directly re- 
flects and implements her progressively refined feelings. ““The higher 
processes of art are all processes of simplification,” she believed.” 
To arrive at this power the writer first trains himself in conven- 
tional weapons; received methods of presentation, characterization 
and development: Alexander’s Bridge, The Song of the Lark, One of 
Ours. Beyond this point, richly verified but sometimes victim to 
flaccid enumeration and lapses in forward impetus, rises a second 
level of accomplishment, one characterized by more taut design. 
Here one places My Antonia, A Lost Lady, Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop and Shadows on the Rock, narratives where one is constantly 
aware of the author molding from a wealth of material those ele- 
ments which enrich the emotional tone, chastened and classical, which 
she desires. Even in the story of the Auclairs, where doubts about 
unfriendly forces begin to intrude, one finds distinctive tributes to 
sincerity and humble courage—the simple joys and tedious duties 
which constitute the largest portion of man’s lot. In texts such as 
One of Ours, relatively distant from Miss Cather’s personal experi- 
ence, its best pages owe their vigor to memories of her childhood 


18 From “The Novel Démeublé” in Willa Cather on Writing, p. 43. 
19 Jbid., p. 40. 
20 Jbid., p. 40. 
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adventures in Nebraska. She did not need to travel outside this orbit 
because she had learned, painfully but well, the universality of what 
she had to say. “An idyll of Theocritus, concerned with sheep and 
goats and shade and pastures, is today as much alive as the most 
dramatic passages of the /liad.”** In Gilbert Murray’s similitude, 
her art possessed the strength and grace of a modern yacht, unbur- 
dened by ornament, every spar directed toward a unified goal, sus- 
tained by an awareness of energies always latent and ready for use. 

Willa Cather has been a notable type of the literary artist in an 
age of mass society. On this score her attitude stands in direct op- 
position to the one which has dominated the popular consciousness 
in this country for the past half-century. Concomitant with our na- 
tional cult of the present or the immediate future, one finds in much 
of our imaginative writing an obsessive urge for objective “facts,” 
testimony in the manner of courtroom journalism. For years the natur- 
alist movement in American literature had exerted a major influence in 
the reduction of value scales, with a corresponding neglect of per- 
sonal experience and its basic affinity for values. Again, the literary 
criticism of the Twenties, with its search for new forms and its pref- 
erence for the “object”’ as opposed to more private evaluation, tended 
to avoid the frankly personal. 

Opposing this growth of objectivity in literary taste, and in more 
general terms in society itself, Willa Cather cited the example of Ste- 
phen Crane, “‘one of the first post-impressionists,”” whose value for 
her lay in his consummate manipulation of detail. Miss Cather ad- 
mired personal qualities in Crane: his avoidance of “the banquets 
and bouquets of his own calling. . . .” But his greatest triumph was 
his manner of presenting a vision of life dependent on individual 
feeling. “If he saw one thing in a landscape that thrilled him, he put 
it on paper, but he never tried to make a faithful report of every- 
thing else within his field of vision, as if he were a conscientious 
salesman making out his expense-account.”” 

Her definition of the novel, with its frank reliance upon individual 
consciousness, suggests the crucial role assigned to personal mem- 
ory. She placed the highest demands upon the private world of an 


21From “The Best Stories of Sarah Orne Jewett” in Willa Cather on Writing, p. 50. 
22From “Stephen Crane’s Wounds in the Rain and Other Impressions of War” in 
Willa Cather on Writing, p. 70. 
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author; his best work is always the result of a long process of recall, 
at the end of which he “accepts” his subject just as he accepts his 
physical appearance and psychological make-up. “If he achieves 
anything noble, anything enduring, it must be by giving himself ab- 
solutely to his material.”** In her essay on Katherine Mansfield Miss 
Cather discussed this issue; and among her remarks one finds a sen- 
tence which summarizes Willa Cather’s individual practice: “She 
chose a small reflector to throw a luminous streak out into the 
shadowy realm of personal relationships.” 

Whether it is Alexandra fighting against the creative apathy of her 
brothers, or Lucy Gayheart trying to adjust to the inadequacies of 
Haverford, Miss Cather continually returned to those tensions and 
animosities (“the uncatalogued ones,” she called them) concealed 
within family groups that outwardly disclose relative placidity and 
accord. Granted that Willa Cather’s basic theme was the emergence 
of heroic personality in situations of difficulty, physical as well as 
moral, she always projected this action against a background of fam- 
ily relationships. Sometimes the link is happy, as in the case of 
Euclide Auclair and his daughter; more often the central character 
(Alexandra, Antonia, Claude Wheeler, Professor St. Peter, Lucy 
Gayheart) exerts personal effort to extricate himself or herself from 
an unsympathetic milieu. Nowhere is Miss Cather’s humanity more 
appealing than in recounting these struggles, the unspoken acrimonies 
and the awkward tenderness of family life. “One realizes that human 
relationships are the tragic necessity of human life; that they can 
never be wholly satisfactory, that every ego is half the time greedily 
seeking them, and half the time pulling away from them.”” This 
statement was written in 1936, when Miss Cather was falling victim 
to withdrawal. In the preface to Not Under Forty, essays published 
in that year, she wrote: “The world broke in two in 1922 or there- 
abouts, and the persons and prejudices recalled in these sketches 
slid back into yesterday’s seven thousand years.” 

In a limited but fair sense it is exact to speak of Miss Cather’s 


28 From “The Best Stories of Sarah Orne Jewett” in Willa Cather on Writing, p. 51. 

24 From “Katherine Mansfield” in Willa Cather on Writing, p. 108. 

25 [bid., p. 109. 

26 From “Prefatory Note” to Not Under Forty (New York: Alfred A. Knopf Company, 
Inc., 1936), p. 5. 
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defeat. She did react negatively to increasing evidence of artistic 
shabbiness and moral apathy. Toward the close of her life, afflicted 
by pain and suffering the yearly loss of family and friends, she be- 
came on occasion downright querulous. She attacked with unnat- 
ural vehemence the youth of foreign descent who “may write and 
speak American English correctly, but only as an American may 
learn to speak French correctly,” and who “clicks the words out as a 
bank clerk clicks out silver when you ask for change.”*’ But these 
are not the expression of the essential Willa Cather: what she re- 
sented was the fact that—so far as she could determine—for mem- 
bers of the new generation, “. . . the language has no emotional 
roots.”** In such statements, scornful and fraught with pain, as in 
her final novel Sapphira and the Slave Girl, one remarks with 
lamentable frequency Miss Cather’s own loss of feeling; feeling 
which made her immigrants of an earlier era so convincing and so 
quietly eloquent. 

It is precisely this withdrawal from the embattled currents around 
her that accounts for the tepid competence of her final venture in 
longer form. Miss Cather admired the justice of Henry James’s 
evaluation of Miss Jewett, whom the master referred to as possessing 


“a sense for the finest kind of truthful rendering, the sober, tender 


note, the temperately touched, whether in the ironic or pathetic.” 


Sapphira makes available a strong case that Miss Cather’s technical 
powers never decayed, as some critics have said. Rather it was the 
loss of her own “sober, tender note,” which had unearthed nobility 
and fine aspiration even in contemporaries of Ivy Peters and Bayliss 
Wheeler. She fell victim to the mistaken view that the modern world, 
in toto, made impossible the intelligent courage and fulsome gener- 
osity she so much admired, and losing sight of the rivulets of charity 
flowing between the crevices of modern fragmentation, she no longer 
commanded her own “truthful rendering.” 

We have cited two areas in these observations: Miss Cather’s 
general aesthetic and her criteria for the literary artist. Helpful as 
specific references prove, one still falls short of her special contribu- 
tion to the literary life of her time. “To note an artist’s limitations 


27 From “Miss Jewett” in Not Under Forty, p. 93. 
28 Jbid., p. 93. 
2° Cited in “Miss Jewett” in Not Under Forty, p. 95. 
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is but to define his genius,” Willa Cather believed;* and we agree 
with Leon Edel when he reminds us that she “had neither the capa- 
cious imagination of the Balzacian, the Dickensian, or the Jamesian 
novelist nor a gift for elaborating fictional panoramas... .” Her in- 
terest in the past, for example, stands poles apart from that of the 
conventional historical novelist; she turned backward only because 
she felt that there one could locate better examples of the presence 
and exercise of the moral will. 

It is sometimes a pedagogical practice to associate her with Paul 
Elmer More’s “inner check” and with the frein vital of Professor 
Babbitt. “The true artist . . . is aware indeed of the bestial in man, 
but sees also something else, and in that something else looks for the 
meaning of life.”” Willa Cather would endorse heartily More’s judg- 
ment, with its heightening of specifically human qualities as opposed 
to “natural” data. Yet both More and Babbitt sought their ideal of 
humanity rather less in individual struggle than in various forms of 
social control, campaigning for an aristocracy of taste, education, 
manners and decorum. No one resisted more vehemently than Willa 
Cather modern surrender to the siren songs of egocentricity, mass 
thinking, secular interpretations of man’s origin and destiny. Yet 
she declined, both by temperament and as a consequence of her own 
experience, any abstract program such as Babbitt’s “moral gravity 
and intellectual seriousness.” She championed true realization of 
human personality, grounded in idealism, fainily ties, local piety, 
while at the same time making maximum allowance for variety of 
intellectual temper and emotional response. 

Even today it is not uncommon to belittle the value of the human- 
ists’ stand, just as Malcolm Cowley accused them in 1930 of for- 
getting “the men who tighten a single screw in the automobiles that 
march along Mr. Ford’s assembly belt. . . .”. But where Willa Cather 
transcends the formalized and sometimes rigid views of the “angry 
professors,” in Mr. Cowley’s phrase, is in her enthusiasm for hum- 
ble variety and quotidian resurgence of average individuals among 
concrete dilemmas. If she was interested in “the precious, the incom- 
municable” past, with its good fellowship, shared misfortune and 
prosaic joys, she stood ready, for a longer period than her critics 


30 From “Miss Jewett” in Not Under Forty, p. 81. 
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concede, to recognize examples of heroic virtue, clarity of vision and 
strength of purpose among her own contemporaries. What gives life 
to her finest achievements is that quality she herself admired in The 
Song of the Lark, “the way in which commonplace occurrences fell 
together to liberate her from commonness.” 

But Willa Cather occupies a position in modern American prose 
of even more general significance. Better than any writer of her 
era she represented the ideal of the artist as a bringer of truth rather 
than a reporter of the status quo. Her vision, in its less assured em- 
bodiments, impressed cursory readers as a form of mandarin pride, 
and lowered Miss Cather’s stature during her lifetime—giving rise 
to one image of her which still persists. 

Since the Industrial Revolution the position of the artist, as with 
other members of the intellectual class, has altered radically. In 
olden times, linked with prince and churchman, he shared the pres- 
tige associated with two dominant groups. In more recent centuries, 
with the rise of political democracy, the artist has existed under the 
shadow which follows him because of his earlier association with 
aristocracy and power. The modern intellectual, in sum, stands 
suspect. With increased control over material processes, society 
has grown ever more concerned with immediate issues, difficulties 
which require, not extended meditation and debate, but more prompt, 
less time-consuming solutions. 

Tocqueville and Burckhardt recognized this dissociation as posing 
one conspicuous menace to democratic society, and its consequences 
have made themselves felt with particular force in modern literature, 
where there has developed inordinate concentration on subjects of 
topical significance, with corresponding mistrust (or downright 
denial) of older standards, personalities, legends. In recent years we 
have witnessed a revolt against the modes and close transcriptions of 
orthodox realism, and Willa Cather deserves an honored place in this 
rejection of stolidity. She understood the value of the charismatic, 
giving her pages their power, unfeigned and modestly imposing, of 
conveying more than what is explicitly stated. In a world where 
private life has suffered repeated diminution, she assured us of the 
unsophisticated immortality of the human person and the immense 
significance of family involvements in adult life. Most important of 
all, at a crisis in history when society had turned away from in- 
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tangible values to the velocity of public disasters one after another, 
she directed attention away from the dreary sameness of contempor- 
ary loss, public agency, mass entertainment to the passionate stability 
of the inner vision. 

Willa Cather resists attempts to formulate her position in dry 
categories. Her whole direction as a person and writer reaffirms her 
characteristic confidence in the human being’s reverence for the good, 
whether he be farmer or opera singer. One best construes her position 
by calling to mind her untiring insistence on the writer’s responsi- 
bility; his eternal mission to select those tranquil truths which ante- 
date and will outlast more pressing and vocal commands to share the 
load of psychology, or sociology, or government. No one better 
understood that literature, as in other fields of activity, may breed its 
own kind of demagogues. Willa Cather felt her responsibility so well 
that she knew better than to abuse it. She spent her entire creative 
life loving things that haunted her; and when the time came that she 
could not detect vital spirit, or remember accurately enough to 
salvage it from the past, she stopped. She had built an edifice of 
permanent importance and pleasure for future generations, for any- 


one capable of responding to that “cadence, a quality of voice that is 
exclusively the writer’s own.” She had drawn many to this place of 
unhesitant emotion and persevering fidelities because she had always 
conceived its fictional inhabitants humbly, with all the serenity of 
purpose she herself so truly sought, and it was a permanent world, 
like Stephen Crane’s, born in love and armed with “just plain, pure, 


unsauced accomplishment. 

In the middle of our twentieth century our greatest writers remind 
us anxiously of the vulnerability of time. We live in that dangerous 
and inscrutable period after 1917, when Henry Adams predicted that 
history would attain a point of final instability. During an interval 
of less than two generations we have witnessed two World Wars, 
the Russian Revolution, the Chinese Revolution, and the emergence 
of Asia and Africa from colonial status to the level of international 
power. This revolutionary process is only now moving into high gear, 
whether we of the West care to confront this truth or not. Nothing 


81 From “Miss Jewett” in Not Under Forty, p. 79. 
82 From “Stephen Crane’s Wounds in the Rain and Other Impressions of War” in 
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could be more natural in this condition of chronic flux and global 
danger than that Western man should turn to his artists to solace his 
troubled conscience. 

The philosophes of the Enlightenment have gone, but in contempor- 
ary Europe the battle for men’s souls is still being fought in public 
places. Survivors of the horrors of World War II, feeling themselves 
trapped inhabitants of a world fundamentally “absurd,” try des- 
perately for freedom by accepting the worst and continuing as a 
sort of infinitesimal protest against surrounding negation. We watch 
the phenomenon of religious men like André Malraux, searching for 
some unifying principle. “Our era,” Malraux himself admits, “is 
thus the first which poses civilization as a problem—which asks itself, 
what is civilization?” Another of the most sensitive interpreters of 
our age has stressed this larger predicament in which our writers 
find themselves involved. In his essay “Why I Write” George Orwell 
paid tribute to the painful process which composition always meant, 
“like a long bout of some painful illness.” He was conscious that 
elements so personal as to be without name are involved in creative 
effort: “One would never undertake such a thing if one were not 
driven on by some demon whom one can neither resist nor under- 
stand.” But Orwell fixes his closest attention on more public com- 
mitments—the version of ’homme engagé which we have come to 
anticipate as the most typical (I was about to say most honorable) 
attitude of the creative artist in mid-century. 

It is almost as though, given the circumstances of our world, 
obtrusive, menacing, one could not adequately treat reality itself 
without this kind of militant reference to public causes, the outside 
world pressing in on all sides. On the other hand, we may remind 
ourselves that humanity has long instructed itself through the medium 
of ideas communicated via fiction, as well as through more direct 
forms of edification. No writer, no matter how popular, escapes the 
special desires and prohibitions active in the minds of his contem- 
poraries. One sees this tendency working, I believe, in the impatience 
directed against Miss Cather by critics who thought her lacking in 
social consciousness in the Twenties and Thirties, and today one 
suspects that adverse judgments leveled against her achievement by 
the New Critics concern themselves not so much with literary qual- 
ities, but rather with protests, not always submitted with good grace, 
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against her “failure” to exploit more complex subtleties of sym- 
bolism and expression. 

Willa Cather was remarkably sensitive to effects to be achieved 
through simplicity, understatement, and while hers was a less 
immediately compelling skill than others now enjoying public favor, 
it may well prove more contributory to dramatization of the human 
condition, with all its chronic unreasonableness and even more 
dogged endurance. Better than any other figure in modern American 
prose, she conveys a sense of the wide gamut of choice available 
in seemingly pedestrian lives. “Remember that the writers whom we 
call eternal or simply good and who intoxicate us,” Chekhov wrote, 
have one very important characteristic in common: they move in a certain 
direction and they summon you there too, and you feel, not with your mind 


alone, but with your whole being, that they have a goal, like the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father who does not come and trouble the imagination for nothing.” 


It has been said that the task of future generations will be to 
discover once again the gods we have lost. One feels strongly that, 
whatever modifications occur in emphasis and external particulars, 
these future readers will refresh themselves by reference to the trail 


explored by Willa Cather. Her directions will prove remarkably 
easy of translation: she did not bother with the external trappings 
of humanity— its tactical errors and minor spites. She always kept 
her vision directed toward higher slopes; and the passage of time 
will only confirm that—like Hamlet’s father—she does not trouble 
one’s imagination for nothing. 


38 The Portable Chekhov, edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky (New York: Viking Press, 
1955), p. 625. 





FEBRUARY 


JOHN FANDEL 


THE WORLD IS TURNING toward the highest noon. 
Each day begins one minute more of light. 
Dawn and dusk a longer hour divide. 
And still the later darkness falls too soon. 
Which dawn shall our long lengths of dusk decide? 
Which minute shall begin to end our night? 
Which noon shall be the sun without a moon? 


Day by day, each morning is increased. 
Night by night the stars burn whiter fires. 
Day and night seek equal hemispheres. 
In what sure dying has our dark decreased? 
This month, all month the shortest of the year’s, 
Is shorter by the years of our desires; 
Too short; and by our lengths of deed decreased. 


Now as the days define a closer sun, 
And as the nights are shadows of their hours, 
Because the world turns winter to a stone, 
The time is fit to do what is undone, 
To chasen error wintered in the bone, 
To turn to light each midnight known as ours, 
To day—and by the 28th begun. 


As light absolves the darkness of the dark, 
Let love resolve the summer of our ends; 
Our means are nothing, otherwise, than spare, 
While days raise wider windows to remark 
How even overnight the rose grows fair, 
And sunshine ponders marvelous amends 
For winter in one moment of the lark. 





FEATURE REVIEW 


ORTEGA Y GASSET'S 
“VITAL REASON “ 


JAMES |. CONWAY 


THE WORK UNDER REVIEW’ is an attempt by the foremost disciple 
of the late Ortega y Gasset to expound the latter’s philosophy of 
“vital reason” in a more systematic form than it was first developed 
in the varied occasional writings of the brilliant Spaniard. The 
main ideas of the master, often expressed in his own striking turns 
of phrase, will be readily recognized by those familiar with his 
writings. The English translation is quite readable, except in the 
chapter on “Being and Things,” where some of the confusing dis- 
tinctions relating to ens and esse are probably due more to the 
author than to the translators. 

Ortega attempted to construct a philosophy based on the liberal 
thought of a Europe that ran counter to almost everything his Spanish 
heritage and his early Jesuit education implied. He was particularly 
influenced by Neo-Kantianism which he studied under Cohen in 
Marburg, and by Dilthey’s historicism. It is significant, in under- 
standing the present work, that its author once said of Kant (“Ortega 
and the Idea of Vital Reason,” Dublin Review, Spring, 1949, p. 67) 
that without him “whatever is done in philosophy has a certain som- 
nambulist quality and something crippling at the same time.” 

Ortega tried to reconcile what he considered to be the basic 
antinomy in previous philosophy, that between reason and life, be- 
tween static nature and dynamic history. He was equally opposed 
to the physico-mathematical rationalism that abstracts from the vital 
and existential and to the irrational empiricism of modern existen- 
tialism, which contents itself with a mere descriptive analysis of 


1 Reason anv Lire. The Introduction to Philosophy. By Julién Marias. Translated 
from the Spanish by Kenneth S. Reid and Edward Sarmiento. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. xiii, 413. $5.00. 
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concrete historical situations. But in concluding that reason is merely 
a form and function of life he seems to have sacrificed rationality in 
favor of an ambiguous subjectivism and relativism. 

Ortega used to sum up his philosophy with the words, “I am 
myself and my circumstances.” Let us consider how this is explained 
by Marias, often in the exact terminology of his master. “In order 
to live, man needs to know what to hold by in respect of his situation” 
(p. 97). When he does not know this, he is in a state of incertitude, 
from which he can escape ouly by “thinking, giving this word its 
most general sense. Thinking is, therefore, what a man does in order 
to know, in the concrete sense of knowing what to hold by” (p. 282). 
Hence man must make (hacer) his life in the environment or reper- 
tory of possibilities which he encounters. “Life is what I have to 
make; it is not given to me ready made, but it is given to me, and 
at the same time the wherewithal to make it; this ‘wherewithal’ I 
call my circumstance” (p. 322). However, this choice of man must 
be justified not in view of any reason that is extrinsic to his vital 
situation but solely in terms of that situation itself. Philosophy, 
therefore, far from being a scientific discipline, is, to use Ortega’s 
expression, “a thing-to-be-done” in a total, vital and therefore 
historical situation. It follows that philosophy must take as its point 
of departure not what man knows but his life itself or what he is; 
“and what he is must be taken to mean what he does” (p. 23). In 
fact, it is this pragmatic faciendum that constitutes philosophical 
reality itself. For there are no stable natures or substances; the 
only substances recognized by the author, “are ‘invented’ to satisfy 
certain definite needs which man feels, and consequently appear from 
the start relativized, related to a human function, which is what gives 
them their substantivity” (p. 37). Hence philosophy is systematic, 
not because it is an ordered and consistent series of truths or prope- 
sitions but because human life is assumed to present a certain organic 
and systematic structure. The author also speaks of the reality 
apprehended by vital reason as having a certain “consistence” or 
“connectedness” (p. 161). But nowhere does he tell us what the 
nature or objective basis of this systematic structure or connectedness 
is. How can I know what to hold by in respect of my situation, if 
the only norm of judgment I have is the dynamism of life itself, if 
there are no immutable natures transcending the constantly shifting 
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situations of my life to serve as an objective standard and if “there 
is ceaselessly taking place a functional transformation in our human 
environment”? (p. 41). 

That the author’s doctrine on the nature of reality is subjectivistic 
and relativistic is clear enough from such statements as: “I mean 
by reality—I have repeatedly said—that which I encounter, or may 
encounter, and as I encounter it” (p. 309). “An essential part, then, 
of the very meaning of the expression ‘reality’ is its reference to 
me. . . . To utter the word reality, therefore, is to posit myself as a 
constitutive element or ingredient of that which I call reality, without 
which the latter lacks meaning” (p. 310). Is this merely the innocu- 
ous truism that reality cannot be meaningful for me unless it has a 
reference to me or is it idealism? The author believes that he 
escapes the latter charge by postulating an a priori “belief in being, 
in the stable consistence of things... ” (p. 301), “ .. . the under- 
lying assumption of that activity known as cognition” (p. 302), and 
by subtly distinguishing this being in general, which is the object 
of belief, from the esse or “interpretation” of what a thing is for me 
in a concrete vital situation. “It is important,” he writes, “not to 
confuse what there is with what exists, because existing is a very 
concrete kind of there being proper to certain things. . . . I only am 
I when having to cope with what there is; and this ‘having to’ is just 
what gives things their real character.” The fact that I have to cope 
with certain things “comes to them not so much from themselves, 
as from me for whom there are things, for whom they are, in short, 
reality” (p. 297). 

As a help to understanding the author’s confusing conception of 
reality one should compare his position with that of Kant. The latter 
assumed that there exists a priori or independently of human experi- 
ence a ding-an-sich of the purely intelligible or noumenal order which 
is therefore humanly unknowable in itself, though it is knowable in 
its appearances to the human mind when it has been invested with 
the a priori forms of the sensibility and subsumed under the universal 
and necessary categories of the human understanding; it is not the 
reality of the things-in-themselves that is thus known but only their 
phenomenal reality. In order to escape idealism our author also 
fideistically postulates something independent of the human mind 
but, unlike Kant, he says that this “latent reality” only becomes 
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“patent,” real in itself or “exists,” when the percipient subject 
encounters it in his vital experience and thus “discovers” or “inter- 
prets” it in the light of that experience; it thus becomes intelligible 
in virtue of one’s vital project and not merely understandable, as 
Kant would have it, in virtue of the concepts of the understanding. 
Kant maintained that concepts are empty unless synthesized with 
sensible experience, just as sensible experience is blind without the 
categories of the understanding. The author also contends that the 
universal truths of human life “have a purely functional character, 
that is, they receive impletion of meaning only when they are filled 
with circumstantial content” (p. 200), that is, the circumstantial 
content of my life. However, in seeming opposition to Kant’s ration- 
alism, he makes the bewildering contention that historical or “vital 
reason”’ is intelligible in itself and that the percipient subject confers 
reality and intelligibility on things. According to the author, “all 
terms are circumstantial . . . concepts are not invariable; their 
meaning is conditioned by a circumstance” (p. 135). “ “Things’ are 
constituted as such, therefore, in a certain perspective, and as this 
perspective is historical, it figures in things as a real ingredient.” 
It is thus that “history as knowledge liberates us” from the “absolut- 
ism of thought” (p. 153). He argues that the esse of things is their 
percipi and yet, like Berkeley, arbitrarily assumes that there is 
something independent of the mind. The net result of this attempt 
to evade the horns of idealism and a dogmatic realism is a baffling 
and inconsistent subjectivism. Consider the following statements: 
When I say that water is a compound of atoms of hydrogen and oxygen, 
or of electrons and protons, it would not enter my head to infer from that 
that the man for whom physics does not exist drinks atoms or electrons to 
quench his thirst, or even that I do so myself. . . . Being is constituted as such 
by virtue of an interpretation of mine; it is, therefore, something which I 
make; but that does not mean—far from it—that it is a ‘product’ or a 
‘construction’ of mine; to speak of being is meaningful only in so far as 1 
make something—viz, that interpretation—but the being which results is not 
my being, but the being of things; things are not, without me: they need me 
in order to be—in the strict sense of the expression—but it is they who are. 
In other words, being, on account of its essential nature as the being of things, 
is not ‘constructed’ but discovered by me. What does this mean? .... There 
being things is actualized in their being, and this actualization comes upon 
them or happens to them when they are cognized by a mind. In this sense 
you might say, giving the words all their literal value, that being is what there 
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truly is, i.e. what there is in the state of truth or potency. The mind which 
cognizes casts a peculiar illumination upon reality, by means of which it con- — 
fers being on it: this being is both its own and conferred; an exclusive 
attention to one or other of these two aspects has made philosophy swing 
towards realism or towards idealism, according to whether it has been thought 
that being belongs automatically to the thing alone, or that it is something 
posited and produced by the mind which thinks the thing. Without the mind, 
the thing has no being; but conversely the mind is incapable of producing 
being; it is the thing that has being— its being is its own, and is—I repeat 
once more—the being of the thing. In an analogous way, colour is only 
constituted in the presence of light and the eye, but it is the coloured thing 
that has colour; in other words, the colour is of the thing reality as 
such, qua reality, is constituted in my life; to be real means, precisely, to be 
rooted in my life, to which all reality must be referred, even though that which 
is real may, in one way or another, transcend my life. In other words, my life 
is the assumption of the notion and the very meaning of reality, and the 
latter is only intelligible from the standpoint of my life: this means that only 
within my life can the term real, in all its radicality, in its ultimate meaning, 
be understood. But it must not be forgotten that when we speak of something 
real, and derive its quality of ‘reality’ from my life, we leave untouched the 
question of what relationship exists between that something and my life; 
expressing it differently, to say that I am an ingredient of reality does not 
in any sense mean that I am a part or compound of real things or beings 
but that the actual meaning of their reality (understood as a dimension or 
character of what is real) is based on ‘there being’ these things or beings for 
me, on their being ‘rooted in my life.’ Even when that which is real is prior 
and superior to my life, transcends it and is independent of it, or is even its 
origin and foundation—as in the case of God—its reality as such—if we wish 
to give this term some effective meaning and not reduce it to an empty name 
or an ambiguity—is rooted in the radical reality of my life, to which it is 
referred inasmuch as it is ‘encountered’ in it (pp. 305-311). 

Since it is the ego in the philosophy of Ortega that confers reality 
and intelligibility on things, it follows that truth is not the adequation 
of the mind to reality but something purely relative. Truth is merely 
a functional state of mind; only that is real and therefore true which 
serves a vital need of mind. “Truth is therefore . . . a state in which 
we find ourselves when we know what to hold by” (p. 90) in respect 
of our situation. For “truth does not properly concern the existence 
of things, but their mode of existing in my circumstance” (p. 103). 
When one does not know what to hold by and is therefore in a state 
of “incertitude” he must “take stock or give an account of” his 
situation by thinking, which “is nothing ‘theoretical’ or added to 
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human life, but a strictly vital function” (p.98). Hence, “thinking, 
when it achieves its purpose, is not necessarily a knowing (becoming 
acquainted with) but it is a knowing what to hold by, a certitude” 
(p. 88). Like truth, therefore, certitude is also purely functional; 
it is that which serves a vital need in our lives. Viewing certitude 
solely in terms of “its function and role in life” (p. 88), the author 
distinguishes between two kinds of certitude, “a certitude in which 
one is already placed, and a certitude at which one arrives” (p. 88), 
and observes that “in all probability the certitude at which we need 
to arrive now will be quite different from the certitude in which men 
found themselves thirty or forty years ago” (p. 90). He makes a 
similar distinction between “beliefs” or truths in which one is and 
“ideas” or truths at which one arrives and once more he stresses 
that the basis for this distinction is not their respective content but 
only the function they discharge in my life. When an “idea” begins 
to function in my life as a truth I can hold by, it becomes a “belief.” 
Since it is not the content of our beliefs but their function that 
determines their truth it follows that “a true belief is not the same 
thing as a believing something that is true . . . Consequently the 
sense of truth is more radical and primary in my life when I speak 
of a true belief than when I judge a belief to be true, because I can 
only do the latter from the standpoint of the former. Now truth in 
this sense is called authenticity: a true belief is an authentic belief, 
in which I am, of which I feel myself a part, on which I really lean 
in order to live” (p. 106). Truth, therefore, like reality itself, is 
something we make. “In order to be able to ‘possess’ truth, in order 
to know what to hold by in respect of it, man needs to do something, 
to perform a subtle and very strange task, in which he confers on 
reality that which is most fundamental and essential to it—its self- 
hood or truth” (p. 133). 

Since truth is functional, reason is simply “an instrument of 
truth” (p. 162), namely of the truth we seek when we do not know 
what to hold by. “To possess radical truth means, then, to give an 
account (dar razén) of reality” (p. 164). This sheds a new light 
on what Ortega means by “vital reason.” His use of the word 
“reason” has no connection with the rational, as this is traditionally 
understood. “To give an account of reality” is not to give a rational 
or theoretical explanation of the nature of the world outside of us 
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which we encounter in our experience. Rather it is so to adjust 
ourselves to our circumstances by “functionalizing the situation” 
(p. 28) that they satisfy our practical needs. Vital problems, he 
maintains (p. 10), are not solved by ideas or doctrines but only 
by the activity of living itself. Hence it is difficult to see how this 
“interpretation of truth” is substantially different “from the one 
traditionally considered as Pragmatist’” (p. 105), as the author 
protests that it is. This becomes all the more clear in the light of 
his contention that “to live, for man, is necessarily to succeed or 
make a mistake” and that the “essential failure of life, which sup- 
plants itself, is called a lack of authenticity” (p. 333). 

The life which is given to me as something to be made, according 
to Marias, is not simply a mechanical doing but involves an inten- 
tional project. In order to make his life a man “needs to make a 
decision, to choose from his possibilities a particular one and no 
other; and this requires a ‘reason for happening?” (p. 331). 
Hence it is “the intention which constitutes me and which makes me 
first of all actually find myself in a situation” (p. 30) by ordering 
my “possibilities,” my beliefs and ideas, in a functional perspective. 
“My intention is part of the situation in which I find myself, and 
alone confers on it the actual character of being a situation” 
(p. 332). But what is it that dictates or governs this intention? 
It is some motive. “A man can choose among his possibilities only 
when he finds some motive for so doing” (p. 331). Then, what 
constitutes this motive? “What I do at each moment is done because 
it seems to me the best thing I can do here and now in view of the 
general intention which constitutes me” (p. 332). What norm or 
“reason for happening” do I appeal to in order to determine what 
is best for me? The reason cannot be “any demand external to life 
itself” (p. 331); it must therefore be what Ortega ambiguously 
terms “vital reason.” But the dynamic activity of living, inasmuch 
as it is dynamic, is of its very nature irrational; to be reasonable it 
must measure its activity by some norm that is valid sub specie 
aeternitatis, a phrase which Ortega heartily eschews. In other words, 
the sheer vital spontaneity of human activity cannot be systematic 
of itself. If human life is to be systematic, it can be so only if it 
conforms to the logic or rational pattern that structures objective 
reality. The author contends that “I need to justify to myself what 
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I do” (p. 331) and criticizes the existentialists because they “‘con- 
sider decision more important than what is decided” (p. 83). But 
what is decided can be significantly more important than the decision 
itself only if what is decided is the right decision. But the spon- 
t€neous activity of life itself cannot justify the rightness of a choice; 
a right decision can be meaningful only by reference to some stable 
or immutable norm that transcends my vicissitudinous life situation 
and regulates that decision. 

Ortega admitted his great indebtedness to Wilhelm Dilthey’s 
historicism which assumed that only that is real which is vital and 
historical and therefore “not a ‘world’ of things and people, but a 
complex of vital relationships” (p. 184), which admits of only 
descriptive, nonphilosophical understanding. The author criticizes 
the inadequacy of this historical relativism and maintains that “what 
Dilthey did not see and could not see was the reason of history, the 
reason which history itself is. And only this can be properly called 
historical reason” (p. 186). We fail to see how the author’s prag- 
matistic “vital reason” is any less irrational and relativistic than 
the historical reason of Dilthey. “To live,” he maintains, “is already 
to understand; the primary and radical form of understanding is 
the vital doing of man; and all the higher and more complex forms 
of understanding are expedients to which he has recourse when he 
cannot ‘do’ at the moment, because he does not know what to hold by; 
that is, when for want of an interpretation he has to suspend 
action. . . . It is life itself which, by putting a thing into its 
perspective, by inserting it in its context, and making it function 
there, makes it intelligible. Life is therefore, the essential organ of 
comprehension. . . . Dilthey was right when he saw that intellect is 
given in life, as a function of it, and that knowledge cannot get back 
behind life; but the important point is that this is so because it is 
life itself which gives us knowledge, and by virtue of this selfhood, 
apprehends reality in its connectedness. And that is precisely what 
we have called reason. So we can say, quite literally, that reason is 
human life” (pp. 187-188). 

The doctrine of “vital reason” assumes a certain specious plausi- 
bility only because the author arbitrarily makes use of such conse- 
crated words as “reason” and “intelligible” but in a context which 
robs them of their generally accepted meaning. He admits that his 
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position is “opposed to both that of rationalism and that of irration- 
alism” but how it succeeds in mediating between these two is nol at 
all clear. What can this vital reason be that is neither rational nor 
irrational? He will have no part of that “reason which proceeds by 
means of unvarying concepts and sub specie aeternitatis” (p. 1884 
but he is equally opposed to existentialism and Dilthey’s historical 
relativism which view life as unintelligible. But how can life itself 
be intelligible in any significant sense in the hypothesis that there is 
no stable reason in the things that are outside my individual life or 
in the ever-changing flux of that life itself, in “what we do and what 
happens to us” (p. 207). According to our author the concepts by 
which we try to interpret life, not to be confused with the reality of 
life itself (p. 276), are themselves “merely instrumental” and, to 
be fully effective in interpreting life, must be modified and adapt 
themselves to that life in its concreteness. But is not what we do, 
the “projection” of our life, its vital intention, sufficient to “give 
an account of” our life and thus render it systematic and intelligible 
by disclosing its general structure and inner connectedness? “Only 
when life itself functions as reason do we succeed in understanding 
anything human. That is, in a nutshell, the meaning of the expression 
vital reason. But conversely, a sufficient analysis of any form or 
‘doing’ of life will ipso facto and necessarily reveal to us the general 
structure of life; because its implications will lead us, whether we 
like it or not, to have recourse, in order to understand them, to life 
itself, to that instrument for the apprehension of reality which we 
have been calling reason. The attempt to get clear about any 
ingredient of life involves the intervention of vital reason, that is, 
the functioning of life as a faculty for ‘giving an account of’ (dar 
razén). Now this is what is called system” (pp. 190-191). This 
sounds plausible enough until it is realized that the author cannot 
tell us what reason it is that makes our intention itself and our final 
choice rational rather than purely spontaneous, though irrational. 
When reason is identified with life in the sense of sheer doing its 
generally accepted meaning is diluted beyond all recognition. 
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THe Lion AND THE THRONE. The Life and Times of Sir Edward Coke (1552- 
1634). By Catherine Drinker Bowen. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1957. 
Pp. xiii, 652. $6.00. 

Mrs. Bowen has written an interesting and lively biography of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, the legal luminary of the group which was most active in sup- 
porting the religious revolution which took place in England in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and the Elizabethan settlement of the prob- 
lems created by that revolution. He was also the legal luminary of the 
group most active in limiting the power of the kings who succeeded that 
Queen. As Solicitor General, Speaker of the House of Commons and At- 
torney General for the fifth and last of the Tudor rulers of England he was 
most diligent in protecting and even enlarging the power of the Crown. Dur- 
ing this period of his career his savage attacks upon prisoners of state, 
among whom could be numbered many a prisoner for conscience sake, re- 
mind the reader of the diatribes of the prosecutors at certain trials which 
have taken place in recent times in eastern Europe. Perhaps the common 
unscrupulous virulence of assault is due to the same reason. A revolution had 
taken place in England, primarily religious, but with strong economic, po- 
litical and social connotations. The members of the group which, under the 
Crown, had directed the revolution and who had strong political and finan- 
cial interests in its success were not very sure of themselves. Apart from 
internal discontents, caused by a too free handling of men’s property as 
well as by the changes in religious belief and practice, England was faced 
with a powerful external enemy, Spain. Their own insecurity and pressure 
from without led them to extremes and in the doing of the necessary legal 
dirty work, in Sir Robert Cecil’s words to Father Henry Garnett, to make 
“the cause appear as it deserveth,” Edward Coke, Elizabeth’s and James’s 
Attorney General, did yeoman service. 

However, when he was made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas by 
James in 1606, a change took place in Coke. The erstwhile ruthless protagon- 
ist of the prerogative became the great defender of the medieval tradi- 
tion of limited power, one that England had inherited from earlier con- 
tinental thinkers and which had been blended into the common law. The 
violently anti-Catholic Chief Justice had recourse to the writings of the 
thoroughly Catholic Bracton and Fortescue, among others, in order to 
curb a power which his patrons, friends, allies and himself had encouraged, 
at least by subservience, under the Tudors. That dynasty was not fond of 
the common law nor of the idea of limited government. Its members ruled as 
arbitrarily as they could and in this they reflected the chmate of opinion 
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prevalent in Europe at the time, one due in part to the pagan revival and 
the reception of the maxims of Roman public as well as private law. 

This change in attitude on the part of Coke has always been something 
of an enigma. Professor Plucknett, remarking that Coke’s mind was es- 
sentially medieval, hazards the guess that, as so often happened in the 
Middle Ages, the attainment of high office brought a change in character 
and outlook. He compares Coke’s transformation to that of St. Thomas 
Becket on becoming Chancellor. He also tentatively suggests that Coke, 
who, in his opinion, may have had a tendency to idealize whatever posi- 
tion he happened to be in, transferred to the common law that supremacy 
which he had attributed to the Crown when he was Attorney General. 
Mrs. Bowen finds the change logical. Stuart England was not Tudor Eng- 
lands, she remarks, and “a man could with honesty uphold Elizabeth’s 
prerogative and cry down James’s.” England, a growing nation, she con- 
tinues, had to have unity, a strong central government, discipline through- 
out the realm. So Attorney General Coke was justified in supporting 
the absolutism of the Tudors with all that implied and Chief Justice Coke 
was justified in curbing that of the Stuarts because the situation had 
changed. This appears to attribute to Coke a relativism which was alien 
to the thinking of the age and particularly to his own temperament. It 
is possible that Coke, a man most learned in the common law of England as 
his /nstitutes and Reports testify, did not care for unchecked power though, 
as J. W. Gough has pointed out, neither Coke nor most of his contemporaries 
had a clear idea of the concept of sovereignty expounded by Bodin which 
was to plague nineteenth-century jurisprudence. His opinion in Dr. Bon- 
ham’s Case, a scandal to nineteenth-century supporters of Parliamentary 
supremacy to be dismissed as an aberration, would seem to be an attempt, 
one quite in the medieval tradition of limited government, to assert the 
supremacy of law. 

Whatever the reasons were, the Chief Justice’s change of attitude was 
enough to startle contemporaries. Coke proceeded to attack the preroga- 
tive and its agencies, ecclesiastical and civil. Elevated to the Chief Justice- 
ship of the King’s Bench in 1613, largely on the principle that by pro- 
moting him he could be gotten rid of, he still did not remain quiet and 
was dismissed from office in 1616. It was said that he had fallen through 
four p’s, pride, prohibitions, premunire and prerogative. Chosen a mem- 
ber of Parliament in 1621 he continued his efforts to curb the king. This 
struggle culminated in Charles the First’s acquiescence to the Petition of 
Right of 1628. He died in 1634. 

_ Such was the career of a man who greatly influenced the basic principles 

of American law particularly by reformulating and developing the medieval 
tradition of ordered liberty in an age of absolutism. Mrs. Bowen has writ- 
ten at length and colorfully of Coke, his contemporaries and his times. 
The reader will not be bored. However, he might get the impression that 
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Coke’s version of the origin, end and purpose of the religious revolution 
in England, as outlined, for example, in his speech at the trial of Father 
Garnett, would be quite adequate if just a few corrections in detail were 
made. Again the reader might feel that Coke’s interpretation of the extent 
of the prerogative and of the nature and implications of Magna Carta were 
the only possible ones in seventeenth-century England. Yet the facts do 
not justify such interpretations unless one is committed beforehand to a 
scheme of general history, in this case that of the whig and Protestant. In 
this Mrs. Bowen follows many another historian. 
Fordham University. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. 


Joun Locke. A Biography. By Maurice Cranston. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. Pp. 496. $8.00. 

Eight years of research in the affairs of John Locke have enabled Maurice 
Cranston to produce not only the first complete biography of the English 
don, philosopher and statesman but also to present for the first time a 
distillation of the Lovelace Collection of several thousand manuscripts 
recently opened to the public by the Bodleian Library. 

The Lovelace Collection, preserved through the centuries in the family 
of Lord King, Locke’s cousin and executor of his twenty-thousand pounds 
estate, corroborates much that was known of Locke. It also seems to 
present sufficient evidence to cast doubts on, if not disprove, several of 
the received traditions about Locke. 

Literateurs, philosophers and historians have been almost unanimous 
in maintaining that Locke was a “liberal” as early as 1660. Much of the 
evidence for this conclusion was based on a document found in the Lord 
Shaftesbury correspondence. Owing to its resting place and the excessive 
secretiveness of Locke, it was presumed that Locke was its author. How- 
ever, it now seems quite clear that a Walter Moyle, not Locke, was the 
real author. 

Furthermore, in the light of the new evidence presented by Maurice 
Cranston, the textbook cliché that Locke’s Two Essays on Government 
were written to justify the “Glorious Revolution” may disappear in the 
new editions. The Two Essays were written around 1681 and, perhaps, 
as a justification of a different revolution. This is not to deny that Locke 
revised them before publication in 1689. 

Finally, it appears that Locke’s dependence on Hobbes was greater than 
either Locke or his worshipers would admit. 

If there are defects in the new biography of Locke, few of them can 
be attributed to the meticulous scholarship of the author. However, in 
an attempt to let Locke speak for himself, the author subjects the reader 
to the constant and lugubrious repetition of Locke’s complaints ahout 
the London air and its effect on his “cough.” 

Maurice Cranston’s book is merely a biography. There is no attempt 
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made by the author to essay Locke’s character nor to evaluate his influence 
on succeeding generations. Although the author says that his biography 
of Locke does not displace the standard work of Fox Bourne, Mr. Cran- 
ston may be in for a pleasant surprise. 

Fordham University. ARTHUR A. Nort, S.J. 


Anne De Xaincronce. Her Life and Spirituality. By Sister Mary Thomas 
Breslin, U.T.S.V. Marygrove, Kingston, New York: The Society of St. 
Ursula of the Blessed Virgin, 1957. Pp. 273. 


This is the first English biography of Anne de Xainctonge, who in 1606 
founded the Society of St. Ursula of the Blessed Virgin. She was at that 
time thirty-nine years old. For twenty years she had withstood the violent 
opposition of her father, as well as that of a clergy skeptical of the value of 
educating women and scandalized by any plans for a community of non- 
cloistered nuns. Only the Jesuits, whose educational ideals she hoped to 
follow, remained her loyal friends. Fifteen years later she died, leaving be- 
hind her a well-established religious order with six houses already flourishing. 

The author’s method is that of narrative supported by a good deal of 
scholarly exposition. Some of this is necessary in order to clarify a particu- 
larly intricate political background. But it also includes many astute com- 
ments on sanctity, religious life and methods of education. These are drawn 
from the writings of Anne herself and from records left by her companions. 
The bibliography attests to the author’s thoroughness in gathering such ma- 
terial. The writing is competent except for the dialogue, which is somewhat 
stilted, occasionally sentimental and often too pietistic to be convincing. In 
spite of this defect, the portrait of Anne is clear and consistent, and her 
struggles against poverty and persecution are dramatically moving. 

This book cannot be written off as one more biography of a foundress. 
It is better than that. By the last page the reader is intimately acquainted with 
a remarkable woman, whose character and life linger in the mind long 
after the covers of the book have been closed. 


Marymount College. HELENE Macaret. 


Tue Lire or Lapy Mary Wortitey Montacu. By Robert Halsband. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 313. $7.00. 


Although Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was one of the outstanding women 
of her day, relatively little has been known about her life. Her reputation as 
a letter writer, as an advocate of inoculation against smallpox, and as friend 
and foe of some of the most important writers of her time has survived. That 
other less commendable aspects of her reputation have survived is also true, 
and this may have contributed to the determination of her descendants not 
to release material concerning her. 

A change in attitude on the part of the present head of her family has 
made it possible for Mr. Robert Halsband to write this biography; Mr. 
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Halsband’s use of this material has justified this decision, for despite, or 
perhaps because of, his frank and full presentation of many details of Lady 
Mary’s life, hitherto unknown, she has emerged as a woman of greater stature 
than has been generally recognized. 

Mr. Halsband had previously established Lady Mary’s authorship of a 
series of political pamphlets, The Nonsense of Common-Sense, which he pub- 
lished with notes and an introduction in 1947. In this biography he gives a 
full account of Lady Mary’s political activities and of her support of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s political position. 

For the first time the story of Lady Mary’s friendship with Count Francesco 
Algarotti and her long residence in Italy is presented in a manner that con- 
tributes much to our understanding, not only of Lady Mary, but of her world 
as well, 

Despite his obvious admiration for his subject, Mr. Halsband makes no 
attempt to excuse or obscure the inconsistency and insincerity that also char- 
acterized her. On the contrary, he points out that while she publicly professed 
a respect for the poor, her real views, privately expressed, were those of a 
reactionary aristocrat. That this same arrogance also colored her attitude 
toward genius is indicated by her condemnation of Swift and Pope as men 
“who ‘by their birth and hereditary fortune’ deserved to be only a couple of 
footmen” (pp. 255-256). More serious instances of her inconsistency and 
cynicism are her sermons to her dissolute son urging on him moral principles 
in which she evidently did not believe. 

Mr. Halsband’s contention is that Lady Mary’s intellectual gifts, her opin- 
ions on marriage and the position of women, and her ability as a writer mark 
her as a woman of genius who has “gone beyond the boundaries of her time 
and class” (p. 292). This biography reveals the author’s enthusiasm for his 
subject, which lends charm to the sound scholarship that characterizes his 
work. 

Rochester, N. Y. CATHERINE A. SHEEHAN. 


Joun Henry NEwMAN: AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WritTincs. Edited with Introduc- 
tions by Henry Tristram of the Oratory. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1957. Pp. xi, 338. $4.50. 


The hiding places of Newman’s power are often in the suffering, the dis- 
appointment, which drove him to meditate on the ironies and irrationalities 
of experience. Such a sentence as that in the Apologia, beginning, “To consider 
the world in its length and breadth, its various history, the many races of 
man, . . .” conveys the experience of mankind—but it was first tested on 
Newman’s pulse. In these Autobiographical Writings we have the record 
of those experiences and those moments, sometimes of exaltation, but far 
more often of discouragement and self-scrutiny, which to him were decisive, 
the turning points, the crises, in his experience. 

This volume contains, in the words of its editor, the late Father Henry 
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Tristram of the Oratory, “all the autobiographical material which Cardinal 
Newman left behind him in his room when he died.” Yet little of it can be 
said to be entirely new. “The Autobiographical Memoir” and “My Illness in 
Sicily” were included by Anne Mozley in the first volume of her two-volume 
Letters and Correspondence published in 1891; Wilfrid Ward “made copious 
extracts,” as Father Tristram notes, from two other writings printed here— 
“The Journal, 1859-1879” and the “Memorandum About My Connection with 
the Catholic University.” And in writing their recent books, Father Fergal 
McGrath, S.J., and Professor A. Dwight Culler have had access to and have 
quoted frequently from much of the material. 

This is not to minimize the value of the volume, which is that it finally 
brings together writings one wants, not in selections, however generous, 
but in full, and precisely as Newman left them. Even Anne Mozley, we dis- 
cover, cut many passages from the Memoir which are here restored for the 
first time. Moreover, the editing is so careful and Father Tristram’s introduc- 
tions so illuminating as to make it an essential book for all students of New- 
man. 

The Journal for 1859-1879, covering twenty-six pages, is so moving and so 
revelatory of the anguish of Newman’s spirit in the years before the Apologia 
as to amply justify the entire volume. Sensitive? Yes—he wore his skin 
inside out. A great man, greatly sensitive, and greatly tried. These pages are 
Pascalian in conveying the sense of man’s greatness and wretchedness, and 
like some of the best pages of St. Augustine’s Confessions in probing the 
mysterious intersections of nature and grace. 

The bringing together and editing of this volume was both an act of piety 
and a work of scholarly exactitude. If often we have the mere recording 
of events whose meaning remained Newman’s secret, the best pages are his 
interior dialogue with himself and his Creator. In these we seem to touch 
Newman’s spirit at the quick. 

University of Notre Dame. Atvan S. Ryan. 


LITERATURE 


T. S. Exior’s Poetry anp Piays. A Study in Sources and Meaning. By 
Grover Smith, Jr. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. 
xii, 338. $6.00. 

In his attempt to analyze Eliot’s poetry and plays and to examine their 
sources, Mr. Smith does a competent and scholarly job. A well-furnished 
and incisive intelligence, a balanced judgment, and, in general, a dedication 
to dealing with the text before him produce a book which traces the major 
themes of Eliot’s work, clarifies the function of his recurrent imagery, and 
enables the poems and plays to enlighten one another—a fine critical achieve- 
ment, 
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Mr. Smith is at his best in his explication of Eliot’s crucial concerns in his 
later work: the nature of Becket’s struggle in Murder in the Cathedral; the 
pressure of the past, as in The Confidential Clerk; the interaction of time and 
eternity, as in Four Quartets. With admirable critical detachment, Mr. Smith 
spells out the meanings inherent in, and implicit in, these complicated matters 
with a minimum of textual warping. 

However, Mr. Smith’s final judgment of Eliot’s work, “great though much 
of it is,” as essentially an expression of a “strange, private vision,” stems, I 
am inclined to guess, not from Eliot’s text but from Mr. Smith’s own attitude 
toward reality. Eliot’s vision, to those who take Christ seriously, will surely 
not seem strange or private, even if it is not Shakespearean. Hence I suspect 
that Mr. Smith’s ultimate judgment about the limitations of Eliot’s vision 
flows rather from an inability to take a Christian view of reality seriously 
than from any real limitation in Eliot’s work. 

The failure of Mr. Smith’s critical powers seems to me most apparent in 
his treatment of The Cocktail Party. He speculates about what must have 
gone on in Eliot’s mind as a result of his cogitations about Verrall’s interpre- 
tation of the Alcestis. There is no evidence that Eliot thought about that 
interpretation, but since “. . . Eliot is said to have consulted Verrall’s theories 
about the Jon when constructing The Confidential Clerk, it is fair to assume 
that he knew of this celebrated interpretation of the Alcestis” (p. 219). From 
“is said to have” to a parallel case based on “is fair to assume that” is tenuous 
linkage, and a critical theory based upon it cannot be taken very seriously. 
It seems to me that Mr. Smith merely uses these faint possibilities to bolster 
his own reaction against the play, and that he misses the Christian significance 
of Sir Henry and Julia and Alex—that they are Christian, not “Stoic-Chris- 
tian”, guardians and guides. Henry as the Church itself, like the Rock or 
like the doctor and nurse of “East Coker”, and the others as guardian angels, 
are symbols that Catholic Christians can take quite seriously. I believe that 
in his analysis of this play, as sometimes elsewhere, Mr. Smith’s concern with 
possible sources, his unfortunate peering into the private recesses of Eliot’s 
personality, and his basic lack of sympathy with the Christian point of view 
betray him. 

Further, Mr. Smith sometimes relies with too great a confidence on cate- 
gories of doubtful validity. He dismisses Eliot’s profoundly Christian state- 
ment of man’s “terrible awareness of his isolation” with the pert “Yet this 
is the perennial agony of the romantic puritan” (p. 117). He trusts in his 
own notions of the nature and necessity of “formal structure” (p. 158) with 
a completeness which is not, to my mind, altogether justified. He naively sup- 
poses that the “popular mind” should govern a poet’s choice of analogues 
(p. 83). He assumes with childlike assurance that his reader will share the 
norms which lead him to declare that “It suffices to say that this poem [‘Bur- 
bank with a Baedeker’], like ‘Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service,’ is in 
execrable taste” (p. 54). 
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These flaws tend to qualify my judgment concerning the excellence of the 

book. Yet I nevertheless judge that it is a critical work of permanent value, 

and that it will prove helpful to every student of Eliot’s poems and plays. 
Regis College. Rosert R. Boy e, S.J. 


THe AMERICAN Henry James. By Quentin Anderson. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 369. $6.50. 


i 

Professor Anderson’s volume embodies an ambitious defense of the view 
that Henry James wrote as a conscious spokesman for his father’s philosophy. 
The core of this study is that James’s roots lie buried in the morals of the 
preceding generation. We note in these pages comparative neglect of James’s 
sensibility and technique: such emphases, in Mr. Anderson’s view, have 
tended “to rob him of his historic setting as an American, and to deprive 
him of his title to be counted a contributor to our sense of the possibilities 
of experience.” 

A painstaking but essentially uncompelling vision emerges. That such 
communication, however partial, operated in the career of Henry James no 
critic will deny. Professor Anderson’s difficulty stems from his desire to 
formalize assimilation, indeterminate and gradual, into the pretensions of an 
elaborate program, consciously maintained as a direct inheritance. One accepts 
Henry James so invincibly as the artist adhering with heroic faithfulness to 
the exigencies of particular works that this version of the moralist in a literal 
sense somehow alienates. Despite intermittently valuable insights, one’s 
abiding impulse is to reject the total vision. It is not in uneasily managed 
programs that one must seek for James’s humanism. The central cause, of 
course, involves the quality of his imagination: lyric, personalized. It is 
hardly profitable to wrench his achievement into the rigid contours of doc- 
trinaire solutions. 

Throughout summaries oppress one with uncompromising simplifications. 
The Ambassadors, we are told, 
has for its subject the failure of the law, and its correspondent “church” is New Eng- 
land’s, here standing for the elder James’s “Jewish” church. The Wings of the Dove 
treats the redemption of an individual by an exemplary savior, Milly Theale; the cor- 


respondent church is “Christian.” The Golden Bowl’s subject is the regeneration of 
mankind, and its correspondent church is that of the new Jerusalem announced by 


Swedenborg. 

Thus, in The Ambassadors, Lambert Strether is “a Pharisee,” who at the 
end of the book “vanishes into the limbo of a lonely righteousness.” Zeal to 
display a treasury of emblems (“Strether is sunk in moralism. . . . He has 
been reveling in the ostensible, in people who are delightfully conscious of 
the value of the thing he has starved for, the Vain Appearance”) quite de- 
stroys the human portrait, dramatizing the tragedy of a person who recog- 
nizes too late the complexities of existence. Dramatic intent as well as human 
tensions have been distorted on behalf of schematization. “James’s climax 
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is almost obtrusively emblematic,” writes Professor Anderson (the text is 
again The Ambassadors), and one agrees with his conclusion—provided one 
accepts this limited interpretation of the text. 

Whereas the elder James turned his attention to reasons, general programs, 
the son resolutely sought universal significance in the dramatization of indi- 
vidual cases. Henry James cherished what he found lacking in Flaubert, 
“faith in the power of the moral to offer a surface.” Yet for the novelist the 
“power of the moral” is only memorably exploited when channeled through 
the revelation of inner states. The path led always from consciousness to 
conscience—not the other way round. Henry James, Senior, spent a lifetime 
prophesying the ideal society to come: his son relied for nurture on contempo- 
rary aristocrats of the spirit: Milly Theale, Maggie Verver. 

We cannot forget that what James prized most of all was a felt, aesthetic 
reality: indeed, for him the moral] value of fiction depended on its communica- 
tion of felt life. This is something which must be got at, modestly, through 
generous attention to individual performances: it resists sweeping categories. 
And no matter from what angle one approaches James, it is foolhardy to do 
so without recognizing that his case appeals for maximum vigilance in the 
presence of the creative process. It is this aspect of Henry James—the most 
permanent—which suffers diminution in the formulas of Mr. Anderson’s 
honestly labored book. For James, after all, earned not the authority of the 
Lyceum but that of the artist. 

Fordham University. Georce GREENE. 


Tuomas Harpy anp THE Cosmic Minn. A New Reading of The Dynasts. 
By J. O. Bailey. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1956. Pp. x, 223. $5.00. 


The theme of Thomas Hardy and the Cosmic Mind is that a careful read- 
ing of The Dynasts reveals that Hardy was progressing from a philosophy 
of pessimism to an evolutionary meliorism. In the development of this theme 
Dr. Bailey asserts that, while Schopenhauer’s The World as Will and Idea 
did influence Hardy’s thinking, as has been generally conceded, Hardy was 
much more deeply indebted to Eduard Von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the 
Unconscious. In Von Hartmann, Hardy found two important concepts: (1) 
the Will as unconscious mind; and (2) consciousness as well as the Uncon- 
scious as a ground for action. 

This Will or Mind is unconscious and indifferent to the consequences of 
its own actions. Its thinking is, in effect, a reverie producing “aimless pat- 
terns in phenomena” (p. 101). The Spirits are puppets of the Will or Mind 
but sometimes act independently, “as sources of Causation, in response to 
their own reflections and feelings, and even in resistance to the Will” (pp. 
40-41). Although the Will is represented as all-powerful, Dr. Bailey points 
out that Hardy indicates that it can, on occasion, be modified by the human 
mind and that this effect of the human mind upon the Cosmic Mind is the 
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theme of the drama (p. 136). Hardy was suggesting, Dr. Bailey contends, 
that to bring about this process of evolutionary meliorism the Unconscious 
(or Mind or Will) must first become aware of itself and then develop com- 
passion. This awakening of the Cosmic Mind will be brought about by the 
action of human minds upon the Cosmic Mind. Hardy, Dr. Bailey main- 
tains, is saying that men by developing compassion can influence the Cosmic 
Mind. 

Dr. Bailey suggests that “the psychic phenomena of the play, developed 
from Von Hartmann’s concepts, resemble the phenomena of extra-sensory per- 
ception . . .” (p. 129). He cites various activities of the Spirits, which, he 
believes, resemble telepathy, clairvoyance, and precognition (pp. 131-136). 

In his concluding chapter, in which he discusses Hardy’s treatment of the 
character of Napoleon, Dr. Bailey admits that Hardy distorts the character 
of Napoleon to illustrate his own theories. He asserts that “The Dynasts 
seems, among other things, an effort to fuse rational thought and religious 
feeling” (p. 214). 

This book is an interesting commentary on The Dynasts as evidence that 
Hardy was moving toward a sort of meliorism in his thinking. The evidence 
from the play cited by Dr. Bailey is supported by Hardy’s own statement in 
a letter to Edward Clodd: “Yes, I left off on a note of hope. It is just as well 
that the Pities [whom he equates with “Humanity, with all its weaknesses”] 
should have the last word, since, like Paradise Lost, The Dynasts proves 
nothing.” 

Rochester, N. Y. CATHERINE A. SHEEHAN. 


GERMAN CULTURE IN AMERICA 1600-1900. Philosophical and Literary Influ- 
ences. By Henry A. Pochmann. Madison, Wis.: The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 865. $7.50. 


Callimachus, a librarian at Alexandria in the third century before Christ, 
has said, “A big book is a great evil (Méga Biblion, méga kakén).” He was 
referring to the fact that the big scrolls did not fit into the standardized roll 
boxes installed in the library. Henry A. Pochmann also objects to big books. 
For this reason he reduced the 2500 pages of manuscript to 1000 before they 
appeared in printed form. Nevertheless, the printed volume is no mere 
booklet: 865 double-columned pages. 

Dr. Pochmann published his study of the German cultural influence this 
year. A study of the French cultural influence was made previously by a 
Professor Jones. It is the hope of Professor Pochmann that others will show 
the cultural influence of the smaller European nations as well so that eventu- 
ally the British influence can be shown and that somebody will finally work 
out a study of the indigenous American culture. 

Dr. Pochmann, with the help of research assistants, spent twenty-five years 
collecting the wealth of material in this encyclopedic volume. He not only 
presents the German cultural influence, but also gives an infinite number of 
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related matters: historical, geographical, biographical. He says that Chris- 
topher Dock—to give an example—was the first (ca. 1750) to substitute the 
rule of love for the rule of the rod in American education and that Francis 
D. Pastorius made the first formal protest against slavery in 1688. 

Dr. Pochmann does not write in a cumbrous vein, but easily, in a smooth- 
flowing style. With eminent success he presents ideas clearly and without 
unwarranted generalities. When, for example, the influence on an American 
author is doubtful, Dr. Pochmann’s conclusion is just that. Then he gives 
copious notes to support his conclusion. If the student wishes to check on 
him, he may go to the source material to his own complete satisfaction. 

The author makes it clear that the German cultural influence does not 
start with the second and third decades of the nineteenth century, but that 
it antedates those decades by two centuries. He shows mainly the philosophical 
and literary influence in America during the past three centuries, letting open 
the field of other studies—such as the musical influence—for other students 
of American culture. He divides the volume into two books. The first book 
is “German Thought in America,” subdivided into “Early Interest in Ger- 
man Culture”; “Thought Currents of the Nineteenth Century”; “The Trans- 
cendentalist Writers”; and “The Spread of Interest in German Philosophy.” 
The second book is “German Literary Influence,” divided into: “Some Areas 
and Lines of Influence”; “Germanic Materials and Motifs in the Short 
Story”; and “Nineteenth-Century Poets, Novelists, and Critics.” He ends 
the volume with 300 pages of finely printed notes. 

In Book Two, Dr. Pochmann gives numerous quotations from the American 
authors to show how they have been influenced by German authors. He 
even includes authors where the influence has been minimal to settle the 
question once and for all. He concludes, for instance, that the influence of 
German literature on Hawthorne was inconsequential, that Edgar Allan Poe 
could translate difficult German prose with exactness and facility, and that 
Mark Twain knew enough German to make clever blunders. 

In Dr. Pochmann’s treatise on Hawthorne a person can rightly take excep- 
tion to this statement, “. . . . only by experiencing sin can he [man] triumph 
over it. The knowledge and experience of sin thus become steps in the 
process of man’s humanization” (p. 388). The author says that Hawthorne 
considered sin the cause of good. This conclusion goes counter to the most 
recent Hawthornian studies. To give but one example, Dr. Fick in his work, 
The Light Beyond: A Study of Hawthorne’s Theology (The Newman Press, 
1955), makes it clear that sin can be the occasion of good, but never the 
cause of good in the works of Hawthorne (op. cit., p. 121). 

The typographical errors are very rare, and no one, looking at these errata, 
should miss the beauty of this scholarly study. It should be of encyclopedic 
help to the student of American literature in depicting Germanic cultural 


influence. 
Pierz, Minnesota. Rosert J. Voicr. 


Sao 
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Stupies 1n Human Time. By Georges Poulet. Translated by Elliott Coleman. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. Pp. 363. $5.00. 


A History or Frencw Literature. By Louis Cazamian. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 464. $7.00. 


These two books, very different in conception, are equally valuable con- 
tributions to the number of works dealing in a broad and general way 
with French literature. Professor Poulet’s is certainly the more original. 
Winner of numerous prizes in its original French version, entitled Etudes 
sur le temps humain and published in 1950, it has here been given its 
first English translation, with an Appendix, “Time and American Writers,” 
written especially for this edition. Professor Poulet views French litera- 
ture, beginning with its medieval origins and coming down to Proust, 
from a special and very fruitful perspective—the attitude toward time 
of important writers in each era, their conceptions of their own human 
natures, whether rooted in God or passing phenomena, their attempts to 
establish their essences, to recapture the past, to triumph over the passage 
of time. In the author’s hands the development of this theme becomes a 
fascinating inquiry and a remarkable means of providing new insight 
into the philosophical significance of individual writers and broad literary 
currents. Montaigne, Descartes, Pascal, Madame de Lafayette, Fontenelle, 
Abbé Prévost, Rousseau, Diderot, Vigny, Flaubert, Baudelaire, Valéry, 
Proust, and others are meditated upon from this angle, with results that 
may not always be entirely convincing but are always of great interest 
and frequently brilliantly successful. Occasionally the approach may seem 
too abstract, as it does to this reviewer in the chapters on Corneille and 
Moliére; perhaps also too a priori, not in the sense of imposing a theory 
on the work in such a way as to distort its meaning but rather in the 
sense of leaving the impression that grappling with the problem of “hu- 
man time” was the overshadowing preoccupation of all the authors studied. 
This is a minor complaint. Professor Poulet shifts from author to author 
and era to era with extraordinary feeling for the individual characters 
of the writers he examines. Some of the abstractness may derive from the 
style, a readable though on the whole gray and ascetic one, here given 
what is almost unfailingly a faithful and smooth translation by Elliott 
Coleman. The Johns Hopkins Press has thus added to its series of transla- 
tions of outstanding modern critical works a fine translation of what has 
already become a classic of contemporary literary criticism. 

Professor Cazamian, a well-known French authority on English literature 
(it is good, by the way, to hear him defend Taine on this subject), has 
given us a less brilliant and in some ways a more conventional book (what 
literary historian has ever dispensed entirely with conventions?) but an 
equally satisfying one. It assumes immediate rank among the most read- 
able and reliable histories of French literature in English. Compact, suc- 
cinct in its presentation of well-chosen factual information, full of fresh 
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critical opinions and apt judgments of authors and movements, Professor 
Cazamian’s survey seems especially interesting to this reviewer for its 
view of Romanticism (and that outgrowth of Romanticism which is Sym- 
bolism) as a revolutionary movement with nonetheless deep “roots in the 
national past,” and for its frequent comparisons of French and English 
writers. If, as almost all literary histories do, this one tends here and 
there, especially toward the end (that is, the contemporary period), to 
decline into a catalogue of names and isms, there are more than enough 
thought and insight here to make this a precious handbook for both the 
beginner in French literature and the practiced scholar. 


University of Colorado. Ricuarp M. CHADBOURNE. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Graven Imaces: SupstituTes FoR True Moratity. By Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand with Alice Jourdain. New York: David McKay Company, 1957. 
Pp. vii, 204. $3.50. 

The work of Dietrich von Hildebrand is important because as a Christian 
thinker and an original mind he spans the chasm between the contributions 
of modern thought and a philosophia perennis in this area. In his earlier 
works, particularly his Christian Ethics, he has explored values as objective 
realities which evoke a response from the human person, and he has distin- 
guished the genuine value, ontological or moral, that elicits a real value re- 
sponse from the “merely subjectively satisfying.” In the present work, done 
in collaboration with Alice Jourdain, he develops a very significant aspect of 
his fundamental insight. The great variety of value systems visible among 
cultures and within cultures where they may be characteristic of various 
social strata, and which confound the student of society, are explored in 
terms of how it is possible for them to exist and prove viable and at least 
partially satisfactory. Failure to perceive a higher value for what it is, 
and the consequent development of a code or way of life around a center that 
grants primacy to a lesser moral value, results in a deformation, whereas the 
evolution of an ethical system which is based upon real ontological values, 
which are not, however, moral values, results in substitutes. The present work 
is a study of substitutes and deformations. Such phenomena are the result of 
some kind of failure of cognition, of some kind of cognitive astigmatism. 

As well as giving a careful analysis of the various types of such value sys- 
tems, Dr. von Hildebrand examines the reasons that lie behind such failures 
of perception. These he traces to concupiscence and pride while recognizing 
the objective difficulties involved in value recognition, as well as how the 
general cultural situation may make it even more difficult. These terms are 
not used by the author to take a “moralistic” attitude toward the distortions, 
but rather to point up the interior dispositions which interfere with a knowl- 
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edge of values often to the point of producing value blindness. However, 
the author is quite aware of the relative worth of the deformations and sub- 
stitutes, while demonstrating their marked inferiority to value systems based 
upon more adequate value cognition. 

In an earlier book, Liturgy and Personality, Professor von Hildebrand has 
pointed out the deep resonance that exists between the exterior and interior 
aspects of man’s value-experience, and the role of genuine value perception 
and response in the proper development of the human person. In the present 
book, he explores the opposite side of the problem, the way in which interior 
disarticulation interferes with genuine recognition of and ability to respond 
to values. He gives us what Max Weber would have called “ideal types” of 
such substitutes and deformations and examines their interior structure. 

This book is a challenge to two kinds of thinking. First of all there are 
those who deny the cognitive element, and such a denial would seem to place 
upon its adherents the burden of proposing a more adequate explanation of 
the various value systems examined here. Secondly there are those who claim 
to speak for more traditional positions but who actually reduce knowledge 
of values to familiarity with conceptual systems, with “rules of the game,” 
taken secondhand without any basic moral or value cognition at first hand. 
From such hidden and often unconscious quasi-Cartesian approaches there 
derives a moralism that obscures the real nature of both ontological and 
moral values. One fears that not all Catholics have been immune to this 
fallacy. 

The present reviewer approaches this work as a social scientist. It appears 
to him to point out the way to study values not as concepts but as realities 
and further to open up an avenue of study that ties in with the most important 
questions of value conflict and personality formation that our civilization 
faces. This book deserves a very careful reading. It should preferably be read 
in the context of Dr. von Hildebrand’s other major works, but by itself it 
makes good reading and it is rewarding. 

Fordham University. Tuomas F. O’Dza. 


Aspects or Human Eguauity. Edited by Lyman Bryson, Clarence H. Faust, 
Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. Maclver. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. Pp. viii, 431. $5.00. 


Aspects of Human Equality consists of the published papers of the Fifteenth 
Symposium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion held at 
Columbia University in 1955. Nineteen papers are contributed by such 
scholars as Richard McKeon, Perry Miller, Quincy Wright, Louis Finkelstein, 
and the Rev. Thurston N. Davis, S.J. Brief comment is made on some of 
the papers, and in the appendix eight of the contributors offer additional 
comment and criticism on the symposium as a whole. 

The authors had agreed, according to Quincy Wright, to keep their papers 
“within the middle range between philosophical abstractions and practical 
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actions” (p. 397). Except for the historical papers, however, the individual 
contributions tend toward either a high level of abstraction or a concern 
with concrete applications. Good historical studies are Haller’s on “The 
Levellers,” Father Davis’ on “Justice as the Foundation of Human Equality 
in Ancient Greece,” Finkelstein’s “Human Equality in the Jewish Tradition,” 
and Miller’s study of “Equality in the American Setting.” Most of the papers 
are concerned with concrete problems and applications of equality in Ameri- 
can society and in international relations. Three papers deal with equality 
in education, for example, five with equality of opportunity, and two with 
equality in international relations and in the United Nations. 

The publisher claims that “the volume is a major contribution toward a 
growing understanding between men and nations, and toward the formulation 
of a practical philosophy of equality.” The claim is not entirely misleading, 
as jacket statements often are, but it is a considerable exaggeration. No 
agreement is found among the authors on the basic philosophical, theological, 
or humanistic meaning of equality. But the inquiry here made by nineteen 
competent scholars into certain aspects of equality is valuable as a record 
of contemporary thought on the subject. It reveals areas in which there is 
general agreement and—even more important—the areas in which there is 
not even a meeting of minds among these scholars. The volume is also valu- 
able for showing the importance of this variously understood concept in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition and in American society. 

St. Louis University. THomas P. NEILL. 


An IntRopuCTION To PuiLosopuy. By Daniel J. Sullivan. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. xiii, 288. $3.75. 


Designed professedly only to introduce the beginner to philosophy and 
philosophy to the beginner this book leads the reader progressively from the 
world of everyday experience and the realm of the literary image to the ex- 
perience of more exacting rational analyses and abstract thinking proper to the 
philosophical method. The author starts with the problem of change and per- 
manence posed by the early Greek philosophers. The reader is thus initiated 
into the historical perspective of Heraclitus, Parmenides, Zeno, the Sophists, 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle and is led to appreciate the unfolding of philo- 
sophical questions, and to evaluate in positive terms the partial yet progres- 
sively complementary contributions made by each of these philosophers. 

At the completion of this historical treatment the novice in philosophy 
should have acquired specific feeling for, and insight into, the general 
philosophical method. Attention is then focused on four major areas of philo- 
sophical inquiry which I am sure will always remain contemporaneous: the 
“Meaning of Man”—his nature as a cognitive, affective, free, self-determining, 
spiritual person; the “Making of Man”—his ultimate goal, and the means to 
attain it through moral and virtuous living; the “Universe of Man”—the na- 
ture of the macrocosm of which he is a microcosm; the “University of Being” 
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—an ontological inquiry into the meaning of essence and existence, act and 
potentiality, finite and infinite. 

With some experiential knowledge of the object to be defined now before 
him, the reader is led to a definition of philosophy and the manner in which 
it differs from other related branches of knowledge. This, along with the ex- 
cellent readings suggested at the end of each section, makes it clear to the 
beginner that he has but “just begun.” I feel certain that this book more 
than any other introduction which I know will make the reader want to con- 
tinue his readings in the field of philosophy. 

Fordham University. Joserx D. Hassett, S.J. 


American PuitosopHers aT Work. The Philosophic Scene in the United 
States. Edited with an Introduction by Sidney Hook. New York: Criterion 
Books, 1956. Pp. 512. $7.50. 

The purpose of this interesting and unique collection of papers by leading 
American philosophers is well expressed by the editor in his Introduction: 
“This volume has grown out of an attempt to meet the natural and almost uni- 
versal curiosity about what American philosophers are doing, about what lies 
at the center of their contemporary intellectual concern. And it should be as 
instructive to those who live in America as to those who live elsewhere” 
(p. 11). The book fulfills its purpose with considerable success. One of its 
unique features is that each author selected was allowed to choose the sample 
of his writing that he himself preferred. 

All the main schools of American philosophy at the present time, as well as 
the different sections of the country, are represented, though by no means all 
the leading philosophers. The list follows: Alice Ambrose, Max Black, Brand 
Blanshard, Rudolf Carnap, James Collins (the only representative of what 
might be called the Thomistic or Scholastic school), William Dennes, C. J. 
Ducasse, Nelson Goodman, Everett Hall, Charles Hartshorne, Sidney Hook, 
Horace Kallen, Abraham Kaplan, C. I. Lewis, Charles Morris, Arthur Murphy, 
Ernest Nagel, F. S. Northrop, Stephen Pepper, Charner Perry, Willard Quine, 
Herbert Schneider, Wilfrid Sellars, Wilmon Sheldon, T. V. Smith, W. T. Stace, 
Charles Stevenson, Paul Weiss, Donald Williams. The most glaring omission 
that strikes this reviewer is that of John Wild of Harvard, surely one of the 
best-known leaders of the new realist-metaphysical school. 

The papers are grouped under three main headings: Logic and Scientific 
Method, Metaphysics and Theory of Knowledge, Ethics and Social Philosophy. 
The selections present a fairly comprehensive spectrum of the kind of work, 
the areas of interest, and the methods of contemporary American philosophers 
“in their work clothes,” as the editor puts it, with the exception of an inade- 
quate sampling of strictly metaphysical analysis from the realist school. 

Does any general impression emerge from the collection as a whole? One 
does, and the editor himself has expressed it very aptly: “American philoso- 


phers, with some notable exceptions, no longer practice philosophy in the 
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grand tradition, essaying wholesale views about the nature of man, existence, 
and eternity. Inspired by the results won in the sciences, they do not even 
practice philosophy in the grand manner but concentrate on the patient analy- 
sis of specific problems aiming at results which although piecemeal are more 
likely to withstand criticism. The natural consequence is an estrangement 
from the interests of educated laymen who feel that technical philosophy is 
remote from their concerns” (p. 12). That this is the temper of the American 
philosophical world at present, at least outside of Catholic circles, may well 
be admitted. That we may have to work our way through the present phase 
of piecemeal or limited analysis may also be conceded. But that this is a 
permanently satisfactory state of affairs we are not willing to admit. The 
great philosophers have always accepted the responsibility of “seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole,” of striving to lay hold of and formulate to the 
best of their ability an integral wisdom that will help to light the path of their 
fellow men to authentic fulfillment. Sooner or later, we feel, American phi- 
losophers will rise to meet, on a wider scale than manifested by this book, 
the age-old challenge of ultimate problems like the one and the many. 
Fordham University. W. Norris Crarke, S.J. 


A Source Book 1n InpiaN PuiLosopny. Edited by Sarvepalli Radhakrish- 
nan and Charles A. Moore. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xxix, 684. $5.00. 

Ever since the second world war there has been a marked growth of inter- 
est in the great Eastern philosophies and a notable increase in contacts be- 
tween philosophers of East and West. Collaboration on the political and 
cultural level, promoted by UNESCO and other organs, has inevitably pro- 
duced its repercussions in the world of thought. All this has stimulated the 
already growing demand for more conveniently accessible source material 
on the rich tradition of Indian philosophical thought. The present volume 
fulfills this need admirably, and at an astonishingly low price for such a 
large and handsomely produced book. 

More competent editors could scarcely have been chosen. The first is perhaps 
the most distinguished of living Indian philosophers, much of whose life 
work has been dedicated to interpreting Indian thought to the Western mind. 
He is responsible for most of the excellent brief introductions to the various 
historical periods and individual authors. The second editor, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Hawaii and editor of Philosophy East and 
West, is widely known for his work in comparative philosophy and is at 
present one of the most successful mediators between Eastern and Western 
thought. 

The contents of the book are made up of some 200 pages of selections from 
the primary sources of all Indian speculation (the hymns of the Rig Veda, 
the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-gita, and other epic material), followed by 
400 pages drawn from the great systematic thinkers who evolved their systems 
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as commentaries on the primary texts. Not the least attractive feature is 
the inclusion of representative passages from two of the best-known contem- 
porary Indian philosophers, Radhakrishnan himself and Sri Aurobindo. 

In general the material chosen is exceedingly rich and well selected. It is 
a cause for mild disappointment, however, that the editors have not given 
us a more complete version (especially the opening dialogue) of that gem of 
Hindu instruction technique, the initiation into the doctrine of the Brahman 
given to Svetaketu by his father, in the Chandogya Upanishad. The introduc- 
tions to the various authors reflect the current trend in the interpretation of 
Sankara and the other monist metaphysicians toward laying more stress on 
the qualified reality rather than the pure nonbeing or illusion of the finite 
world. The book concludes with some thirty pages of bibliographies as a 
guide for further study. All in all, the editors have given us an excellent tool 
for a serious introductory study of the riches of Indian philosophy. 


Fordham University. W. Norris Crarke, S.J. 


RELIGION 


THe Bree AND THE LituRGy. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1956. Pp. x, 372. $5.25. 


Father Daniélou continues the magisterial liturgical series of Notre Dame 
University with his study of sacramental typology according to the Fathers. 
One is impressed throughout with his masterful synthetic grasp: a careful 
grouping of texts elucidates the development of patristic dogma with regard 
to the great “events” of sacred history, so that the whole becomes a living 
sequence illustrating the unity of Old and New Testaments in the plenitude 
of the Church. It is the implicit view of Father Daniélou that the patristic 
corpus, historically regarded, will reveal several things: solicitude for the 
catechetical needs of the neo-Christian, offering him the impact of biblical 
thought on Christian life; and over and above religious initiation, the ex- 
panding fullness of the mysterium Christi in the liturgical year, drawing the 
believer sweetly and strongly into the Holy of Holies of the humanity of 
God’s Son. 

If the fullness of the experience of Christian life is to be understood, the 
Fathers indicate that it must be seen as a seamless whole, in the entire in- 
tention of God. That intention comprehends, first of all, a new elevation of 
the soul to God’s life, and this to be accomplished at a point in time. But 
the history of every man so summoned is not merely enclosed within the 
span of his life on earth. The man who is called sums up in his person the 
destiny of the race: forebears, providential decisions, sin itself. A massive 
supernatural history is his, reaching back to the days of creation, prefigured 
in the great men of Jewish history, in the geography of the Holy Land, in 
miraculous ancient event. Thus to man’s unity in nature, origin and destiny, 
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there corresponds a supernatural unity; men and events, place and rite, in 
God’s intention lead a double life. They have historical validity in them- 
selves, but their true meaning awaited climax and arrival—the event par ex- 
cellence, the coming of the Man among men Who would sum up in His 
message and person all the past, and cast the present forward in time to con- 
front and enrich the lives of men unborn. All this is, in a sense, completion; 
it is, in another true sense, preparation. The Christian process, the personal 
and social encounter with the Savior in His Church, does two things; it brings 
to the soul the seeds of glory, under conditions where the new life will be 
able to increase; and it gives an immensely valid basis to man’s search for a 
Christian identity; in becoming divinized, he becomes more consciously 
human, with a wider horizon from which to view himself, protagonist in the 
drama of history. 

But the new life is the very opposite of static; first it recognizes and sub- 
mits to the data of its own history opened by faith. Then the life communi- 
cated to the Christian begins to unfold, and man can offer to the Father the 
fruits of grace and nature raised before His countenance in the good odor of 
His Son, can guarantee the action of the Savior in the world he arose into. 
The sacramental life is now enveloped in the luminous liturgical atmosphere; 
rhythms of purified mood, a present which is the Father’s hour, the Event 
not merely recalled, but entered. Into this experience, public life, death and 
resurrection, the thought of the Fathers leads; organically, as they declare, 
for the dynamism of baptism is a summons of life to an increase of life. So 
chapters follow on the Sabbath, the Eighth Day, Easter, the Ascension, Pen- 
tecost, the Feast of Tabernacles. Plunged into the death of the Savior as his 
initiation experience, rising to Him in a new life of sonship, the Christian 
is the permanent witness, before the Father and the Church, of the efficacy 
of the Savior’s death; now, through the recurrent feasts and seasons, 
through their tempering and education of his mind and heart, he undergoes 
in a profoundly human and tender way the drawn-out pedagogy of salva- 
tion. The climaxes of his life coincide with the great deeds of Christ, those 
gospel events interiorized by grace, and meant to adhere forever to the 
loving memory of His people. So the liturgical year is the pondering of the 
Church on the Paschal mystery, its preparation and consequence; and 
through it she produces the Mystery, a present reality, in the soul of the 
believer. 

To praise this book is a needless exercise. Like the good news it so lovingly 
announces, its appearance is an event. 

Le Moyne College. Danie Berrican, S.J. 


Cyrit oF JerusaALEM AND Nemesius or Emesa. Edited by William Telfer. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. Pp. 466. $5.00. 


William Telfer, in this fourth volume of the Library of Christian Classics, 
has contributed notably to the need for making the early Christian writings 
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approachable for those who are not equipped to essay these rich sources 
in the original. To this end he has interlaced a very readable translation of 
the texts with an abundance of valuable notes and commentary. 

The Reverend Canon Telfer, M.C., D.D., M.A., is a Master of Selwyn Col- 
lege, and Honorary Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. As a lecturer 
and Professor of Divinity in this University from 1926, he has, during many 
years of productive work, established his reputation for scholarship. 

The Catechetical Lectures of Cyril expose the reader to a meaningful pic- 
ture experience of the pre-Baptism instruction given to photizomenoi in the 
fourth century. Mr. Telfer edits substantial selections from twelve of the 
eighteen lectures in this volume. 

The lectures themselves eloquently testify to Cyril’s thorough familiarity 
with both the Old and New Testaments. Not only does he quote profusely, 
but, for his teaching and apologetic purposes, he frequently synthesizes sev- 
eral texts into one, clear, doctrinal message. The purpose is always obvious; 
an adequate knowledge of the Church’s teaching coupled with urgent warn- 
ings against unorthodox interpretation of Christ’s message. 

Mr. Telfer adds to these lectures a letter from Cyril to the Emperor Con- 
stantius concerning a natural phenomenon that had caused much local specu- 
lation, a cross of light in the Jerusalem sky. 

About Nemesius little is known except that he was bishop of Emesa, a city 
in Syria, eighty-five miles north of Damascus. His work On the Nature of 
Man, in this first English translation from the Greek, shows him to have been 
a man liberally educated in the Greek tradition, especially learned in the 
ancient sciences of philosophy, physiology, psychology and physics. From 
this background he embarks on an analysis of the available sources. These he 
then synthesizes into what might be called the demonstrated harmony of 
faith, reason and research. In so doing, Nemesius unearths for the modern 
reader a treasure of Christian and non-Christian thought rarely found in so 
brief a scope. 

Mr. Telfer so supplements the Nemesius text with notes and commentary 
that their study is, in itself, a stimulating compensation. 

Woodstock, Md. Owen E. Finnecan, S.J. 


Tue Imace or Gop 1n Man. According to Cyril of Alexandria. By Walter J. 
Burghardt, S.J. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1957. Pp. xvi, 194. $3.00. 


Pre-World War II European scholarship opened up an entire area of 
investigation still to be fruitfully explored: the evolution of patristic thought. 
The earlier masters read the evidence swiftly and brilliantly, but perhaps 
with a tendency toward schematism and bias. In the present century the 
picture has begun to change, and though we now feel that no unified presen- 
tation of patristic theology is possible, yet the urgent task still remains of 
gleaning in the wake of the masters, of revising distorted notions and filling 
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in an infinite mosaic of detail. Father Burghardt’s monograph can well take 
its place among the most important pieces of writing on the Fathers of the 
last generation. The subject, Cyrillic theology, is one that lends itself to 
virtuosity; and Father Burghardt has the style, the approach and the open- 
mindedness, without which the walls of patristic thought cannot be scaled. 

Briefly, the work is a phenomenological exposition of Cyril’s doctrine of 
the image of God in man; but this is, when all is said, only a way of speaking 
about Cyril’s theology in general. For Cyril’s image doctrine cannot be 
understood until we grasp what he taught about man’s faculties before and 
after the Fall, about sin and sanctification; and these topics, sharply focused 
from the point of view of the book, constitute its central core. The opening 
chapter deals with the meaning of tselem and demiit, “image” and “likeness” 
in Genesis 1:26 (and actually ‘P,’ the Priestly Tradition which is at the 
basis, it seems, of this section of the Pentateuch, was apparently using an 
ancient oral formula which expressed the mystery of man’s dignity in two 
almost synonymous words) ; the closing chapter, on Christ, summarizes the 
entire monograph, and this perhaps should be read first in order to appreciate 
the brilliant work of exposition and synthesis that Father Burghardt has done. 

It may reasonably be said that the core of Cyril’s theology is the doctrine 
of the image, its destruction and restoration; and it represents the culmina- 
tion of the Alexandrian mystical tradition which developed from the primitive 
polarity of gnosis and paradosis developed by Clement and Origen. From 
one point of view, as some scholars have suggested, Cyril’s own original 
contribution to the stream of Alexandrian thought might be considered 
meager; yet, he has so reworked his sources and developed them with a sense 
of his charismatic share in the paradosis as Patriarch of Alexandria, that 
his work remained the matrix for speculative theology for many centuries to 
come. Cyril’s style can be very difficult, almost oracular; and his restless 
prose suggests a restless mind constantly doubling back on what has been 
said, correcting, modifying, even contradicting. But Father Burghardt, none- 
theless, has managed to present us with a brilliantly unified picture of Cyril’s 
achievement, though constantly allowing for the unfinished areas of his 
thought and the dialectic tension in its formal presentation. Like few 
scholars in the field, Father Burghardt identifies himself enthusiastically with 
his author: as we read, it is almost as if he has, for the moment, become 
Cyril. 

For Cyril the restoration of the image comes to a focus in the God-Man. 
Through the divine gesture in Christ, the mysterious tselem embodied in 
Adam and effaced at the Fall is restored in those who believe. Insofar as the 
image involved intelligence and free choice it was not completely effaced by 
sin; and, contrariwise, in the hallowing in incorruptibility (which is the most 
important aspect of the image in Cyril) the full restoration is subject to the 
dynamic laws of supernatural growth in Christ and the Mystical Body. The 
image is not fully restored until type and archetype are united in glory. 
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Thus the doctrine, as exposed by Father Burghardt, can be presented as a 
hierarchy of relations of ascending intensity: woman is in man’s image, man 
is in Christ’s and Christ’s, pre-eminently, is in God’s. For the image of Christ 
is stamped on us in a way analogous with the manner in which the Godhead 
dwells in Christ. On earth, of course, the process in us must be supplemented 
by hagiasmos, by self-sanctification within the community of the enlightened, 
the Church. 

One of the most fascinating chapters of the book is the section (ch. 9) on 
Woman. Here Cyril solves the problem that intrigued some of the early 
Fathers, on whether woman can be said to possess the divine image at all, by 
postulating an archetypal relationship between male and female: it is through 
man that woman can resemble her Creator. It is a masterly chapter, but one 
which is not recommended to the “weaker sex” unless they disinterestedly 
wish to penetrate the mysteries of patristic anthropology. I am not sure that 
modern proponents of a theology of Womanhood, like Eva Firkel and Hilda 
Graef (following in the footsteps of the great Edith Stein), would quite 
approve of Cyril’s archetypal approach. But, in any case, Father Burghardt’s 
book is so well written that it can be recommended warmly to both scholar 
and layman, to all who are seriously interested in the historical dimension of 
modern theology; for if all theology is Tradition (as Father Burghardt him- 
self has shown in an earlier article), it is also, in a sense, History. Further, 
an appreciation of Cyril’s doctrine on the dynamic aspect of hagiasmos or 
progressive participation, and his development of the parallelism between the 
image in Christ and in men, can contribute fruitfully to the modern keryg- 
matic approach. Despite some structural weaknesses and internal contra- 
dictions, Cyril’s theology is wondrously alive. For growth in Christ is not 
portrayed as inhibition and annihilation, but as a constant unfolding and 
development of inner potentialities under the operation of the Spirit and the 
power of the Image that is Christ. Shining in the reflected light of the God- 
Man, man’s glory in restoration seems even more intense than it was in 
Adam; but only because the divine image was conferred upon Adam can 
the Christian now enter in a new and deeper way, by the gratia Christi capitis, 
into the incorruptible life of the Godhead, the dynamic Archetype from 
Whom all good proceeds. 

Bellarmine College. Hersert Musurix10, S.J. 


Tue Livinc Gop. By Romano Guardini. Translated by Stanley Godman. New 
York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1957. Pp. 112. $2.75. 


The “Third Method of Prayer” of St. Ignatius Loyola comes to mind when 
one reads the introduction to this little book of meditations. But where St. 
Ignatius with his fond lingering over words and phrases by way of rhythmic 
repetition stresses concentration on meaning and an effort toward understand- 
ing of each term, Guardini’s technique emphasizes a passive receptivity of 
felt experience. He recommends a dwelling over phrases that seeks lovingly 
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for the warmth of the living reality of God’s nearness. “The reader must try 
to attend to individual words without tying them down too rigidly to a hard 
and fast meaning”; he should remember that “if he does find something that 
appears to contain no message for him, it may have been intended for some- 
one else.” 

In a number of instances the reader is admonished not to rely on intel- 
lectual effort and theoretical reasoning. Instead he is asked to be content 
with audible impressions and the rhythm of spoken cadences. Guardini’s 
mastery of presentation is itself a great inducement to follow this form of 
prayer. His chapters read beautifully in a faithful translation. In the hands 
of a great guide in the spiritual life like the author this technique is un- 
doubtedly effective. Lacking such guidance readers should proceed discreetly, 
always making sure that they do not overlook the calm and deliberate reason- 
ing that must precede so much appeal to emotional reaction. 

It is to be noted that in the chapters “The Heart and God” and “Repen- 
tance” a certain ambiguity of expression has led the author himself to issue 
cautious advice. Where the major emphasis is on sensible impression almost 
to the disdain of thought there is need of discretion. With that taken care of, 
readers will find The Living God an attractive and inspiring book. 

Fordham University. Pup S. Hurtey, S.J. 


CONTEMPLATION IN Action. A Study in Ignatian Prayer. By Joseph F. 
Conwell, S.J. Spokane, Washington: Gonzaga University Press, 1957. 


Pp. v, 123. $2.50. 


The superiority of contemplation over action, as it is frequently explained, 
has troubled more than a few devout souls, especially when contemplation 
takes on the significance of a “Neo-Platonic” exercise or the evaluation of 
an Aristotelian “intellectualism.” This concern is not to be explained by a 
misapprehension of the need of prayer, nor by a lack of understanding of 
the supernatural. It is rather to be explained by the insight that Providence, 
history, and Incarnation seem to lose some reality and significance in the 
formula which makes contemplation, as exercised in this life, the highest 
action of man. 

Their question is, Should not contemplation, as exercised in this life, be 
ordered through prudent apostolic action to a higher end? Is God to be 
found more perfectly in contemplation than in apostolic action? Is it pos- 
sible that prayer which does not achieve itself in action, which is not orien- 
tated to apostolic objectives, is an illusion and a distraction, as much of an 
illusion and a distraction as action which is not the self-achievement of 
prayer? Are we to avoid a busy activism and a Pelagian mentality only by 
moving into a spirituality whose values and objectives are classically enun- 
ciated by Plotinus rather than by Christ? 

For those who have asked themselves these questions, Father Conwell’s 
book will come as a welcome answer, even a welcome relief. St. Ignatius was 
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a great mystic and a master of prayer as well as a man of action. His doctrine 
on prayer, as elaborated by his confidant Jerome Nadal and analyzed for 
us by Father Conwell, puts the relation of prayer to action into an intelligible 
pattern whose perfection is contemplation in action, and whose formula is “to 
find God in all things.” What is here described as prayer “proper to mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus,” is by no means limited in its significance and 
applicability to members of that order. It is to be hoped that the scholarly 
approach of Father Conwell will be emulated in more and more books for 
“spiritual reading.” 
Mount Saint Michael's, Spokane. Francis J. Marten, S.J. 


THe Boox or Miractes. By Zsolt Aradi. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, Inc., 1956. Pp. xx, 316. $5.00. 


The phenomena of mysticism, psychoneurosis, and diabolical possession 
are so similar that at times they defy a successful investigation at the hands 
of the professional theologian and psychiatrist. A mere study of the external 
phenomena in a given case will never yield conclusive evidence of the true 
causes which are at work; the most that the theologian or psychiatrist can 
say of the cause of the phenomena is that the external manifestations proceed 
from a natural, preternatural, or a supernatural power. The external facts may 
be evident and certain, but the origin and cause of the phenomena must fre- 
quently remain in mystery. 

The psychosomatic structure can react only in a set number of ways to 
external stimuli or internal forces. For that reason, it is not surprising to find 
in the life of a true mystic certain manifestations which have an exact coun- 
terpart in particular symptoms of diabolical possession or a type of neu- 
rosis. And since the cause of these phenomena cannot be known with cer- 
tainty from an investigation of the phenomena themselves, authoritative theo- 
logians of mysticism have always insisted on the importance of a careful 
observation of the effects of these phenomena in the lives of the subjects. It 
should be apparent, therefore, that this entire field of the extraordinary phe- 
nomena of the various states is a field of intense research and careful investi- 
gation for professional theologians and psychiatrists. 

It is with great dismay that one witnesses the ever-increasing numbef of 
books that treat of extraordinary and occult phenemona and are directed to 
the general reading public. To be discussed adequately, such matters require 
a scientific treatment which is far beyond the capacity of the average reader. 
If described in a popular form, the most that can be expected is an appeal to 
morbid curiosity and an eventual discredit to theology and psychiatry. At 
most, the result can hardly be anything but a dissatisfaction to the reader, 
for the authors of such books very often do nothing but describe external 
phenomena and are unable to conclude anything definite and certain. 

The Book of Miracles suffers from the defects mentioned above and it is 
also defective in its very structure and composition. While there are some 
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interesting and enlightening chapters, such as the chapter on modern science 
and miracles, the book as a whole lacks order and is repetitious. The de- 
pendence of the author on other works (some of them contemporary) is 
clearly discerned, but he is not sufficiently familiar with the subject to be able 
to offer the reader the conclusions of certain authorities in mystical theology 
and psychiatry. In other words, one questions the completeness of Mr. Aradi’s 
bibliography. Moreover, he uses the statistics of certain authors whose works 
are no longer considered definitive. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Aradi did not live up to the title of the book 
and confine himself to a discussion of miracles. As it is, he discusses and 
describes merely the external phenomena of various states, and since he does 
not distinguish clearly the reasons why the same phenomena are mystical 
or miraculous in one person and neurotic or diabolical in another, the reader 
is left confused and, perhaps, with no little disdain for the extraordinary phe- 
nomena in the lives of the saints. 


River Forest, Illinois. Jorpan AUMANN. 


Les CaPITULATIONS ET LA PROTECTION DES CHRETIENS AU PRocHE-ORIENT. 
Aux XVle, XVIle et XVIIIe Siécles. By Msgr. Basile Homsy. Harissa, 
Lebanon: Imprimerie St. Paul, 1956. Pp. 420. 1,500 frs, 

This is the result of ten years of research by Monsignor Basile Homsy, rec- 
tor of the Church of St. Nicholas of Myra, Marseilles, France. It deals with 
the political and geographical position of the Oriental Churches during three 


centuries. A well-documented volume, it is thorough in that it represents a 
study of heretofore unavailable documents preserved in the Archives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles, the repository of all Near-Eastern docu- 
ments and communications on the part of the French kings in behalf of the 
Oriental Uniate Churches. 

Tne book is fascinating reading, and in excellent French, although the 
wriicy is a Lebanese and belongs to the Melkite Rite. It relates with sym- 
pathy and understanding the trials and tribulations of the Oriental Churches 
from the time of the Conquest by the Arabs to the establishment of the Otto- 
man Empire, and their relationship with France, Venice, England and Aus- 
trial Msgr. Homsy explains the real meaning of “capitulations,” quite dif- 
ferent from our modern conception of the word. The Turks never “capitu- 
lated” nor surrendered any of their rights and privileges. On the contrary, 
“capitulations” were simple promises, unfortunately seldom kept, to “protect” 
Christian minorities in the practice of their religion, but not permitting any 
interference by any power. 

One of the distressing chapters of this book deals with the almost complete 
subjugation of the Christians, both spiritually and physically, within the Turk- 
ish émpire and the ultimate conversion of these Christians to Islam. If 10 
per cent of the population of Syria, Iraq, Egypt, Palestine and Turkey is 
still Christian, this is due to their fortitude, their courage and their patience. 
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As Msgr. Homsy declares: “The astonishing and prodigious fact is that this 
Christian martyrdom could have lasted 1300 years.” 

This book is recommended to students of Middle Eastern political and 
Church history. It would be an excellent addition to our libraries if it were 
to be translated in English for the benefit of non-French reading research 
workers. 


Fordham University. Basie G. D’OvakiL. 


A CompLete INDEX OF THE SUMMA THEOLOGICA OF St. THomMaAS AQUINAS. 
By Roy J. Deferrari and Sister M. Inviolata Barry, C.D.P. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 386. $20.00. 


This invaluable tool marks the completion of the sixteen-year project which 
began with the part-by-part publication of the Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The former work gave the various meanings of the principal terms used by 
St. Thomas in the Summa Theologica, with key texts in illustration. The 
present Index lists every single passage in the Summa Theologica in which 
every word or name (save a few neutral particles) occurs. It is thus an ex- 
tremely useful instrument of research for the Thomistic scholar and the only 
means at present of tracing every single use of a given term or name 
in the Summa. It enabled this reviewer, for example, to locate rapidly 
an out-of-the-way passage he had long been searching for and of which 
he had only one word as clue. Though not a Concordance (for which 
the authors actually have the materials ready but whose publication cost would 
be prohibitive without heavy financial assistance), it is the closest thing to it. 
The cost of the present work is high enough, but is well worth it in view of 
the immense amount of labor that went into it and the services it can render. 

Sample soundings here and there revealed a high degree of accuracy and 
reliability. As is inevitable, however, in a work of this magnitude (involving 
some 3500 figures per page), a few minor slips turned up. We note the latter 
here for future correction: aliquantenus should be aliquatenus; under Plato 
the reference to I, 31, 1 should be canceled, I, 51, 1 should be listed under 
Platonicus, and another text should be added, II-II, 48, 1. All in all, the 
authors deserve high praise for their careful and persevering work. 


Fordham University. W. Norris Ciarke, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


SprriTUAL AND INTELLECTUAL ELEMENTS IN THE FORMATION OF SISTERS. 
Edited by Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. New York: Fordham University Press, 
1957. Pp. xxv, 261. $3.00. 

Two years ago the Sister Formation Conference of the National Catholic 

Educational Association initiated the practice of publishing each year the 

most significant selections from addresses and communications on the topics 
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discussed at its six annual regional meetings. The first volume was The Mind 
of the Church in the Formation of Sisters. 

The present volume is the sequel to the first; its theme is the integration 
of spiritual and intellectual elements in the formation of Sisters. Bishop 
McEntegart, then Rector of the Catholic University of America and member 
of the SFC National Consultive Committee, acknowledged the general inter- 
pretation of the papal norms as requiring the Bachelor’s degree for all Sisters 
in the United States (p. 258). A considerable group judged this standard 
excessive and incompatible, moreover, with the spiritual life of prayer, 
penance, and devotion that is proper to Sisters. The second annual series 
of regional discussions took up the implied challenge of what we may call 
the anti-intellectual position and threshed out the interrelations of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual elements in the formation of Sisters. 

The question was discussed on a country-wide basis in the six areas or 
regions of the SFC. Sister Formation is favored widely by representatives 
of the diocesan priesthood and the religious orders of men: the community 
initials, A.A., C.M., O.M.I., O.P., 0.S.B., S.J., S.M., and the titles, Reverend, 
Very Reverend, and Right Reverend, recur in the contents. Bishop Hannon 
of Scranton contributes a paper, and the foreword to the compilation is 
written by Cardinal Spellman. Represented among the contributors are gen- 
eral keynoters, psychologists, spiritual directors and vicars for religious, 
college and university professors, general and provincial superiors of the 
Sisters, Mistresses of Novices and sister educators. 

Integration is studied from the point of view of subject matter, adminis- 
trative personnel, objectives and student personnel. The discussion is charac- 
terized by the frank exposure of faults and weaknesses, keen analyses of needs 
and suggestions for building soundly for the future. The sound principles 
of integration garnered in the regional discussion were applied at once, it 
should be noted by way of footnote, during the summer of 1956 in the 
Everett Curriculum Workshop, whose outcome was two well-planned experi- 
mental curricula for the education of Sisters. 

Incidentally, the form of this volume and its predecessor offers revolution- 
izing suggestions that might be worth investigation by similar groups. SFC 
does not publish “Proceedings,” as such, but selections, in 260 pages, of the 
best that was presented in its six regional conferences. 


Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer, S. J. 


A History or Epucation 1n Antiquity. By H. I. Marrou. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1956. Pp. xviii, 466. $7.50. 


When this great study by the distinguished Professor of Early Christian 
History at the Sorbonne first appeared in 1948 it was quickly acknowledged, 
both in France and abroad, as a definitive work of absolutely first rank. 
Consequently, its appearance now in a masterful translation calls not for 
review but simply for gratitude along with the hope that this version can be 
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gotten into the paperbacks and thus brought within students’ financial reach. 

The history of education is a genre which the academic historian is often 
more ready to deride than to cultivate so that the field is generally left to 
those interested, indeed, in education but ill-equipped for the exacting job of 
research at once thorough and creative. The results have been particularly 
dismal for the epoch surveyed here, the fifteen hundred years from 1000 B.c. 
to a.D. 500. Those who know the clichés and thumping generalities where- 
with these centuries are usually summed up can best appreciate the brilliance 
of M. Marrou’s achievement which unites clarity with depth. The story has 
three acts: (1) the origins of classical education from Homer to Isocrates; 
(2) classical education in the Hellenistic age and (3) classical education 
and Rome. A hundred additional pages of notes and references make up a 
superb bibliographical tool. 

Everywhere M. Marrou blends firmness of outline with massive detail. 
The reader will learn, for instance, just how the little Alexandrian was taught 
to read and just how illusory is that ideal of the harmonious development of 
a perfect mind in a perfect body which “modern myth” imagines Greece to 
have achieved. And although Marrou, from time to time, points up the im- 
plications for our day, he never really needs to. For when the history of 
education is unfolded with this sort of erudition and grace it becomes, by 
its own force, incomparably interesting and relevant. 

Fordham University. Joun W. Dononue, S.J. 


Tue CurisTiAN Inga or Epucation. Edited by Edmund Fuller. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. xv, 265. $4.00. 


In 1906 the Rev. Frederick H. Sill, of the Episcopalian Order of the Holy 
Cross, opened a school for boys in a frame house on the outskirts of the 
village of Kent, Connecticut. By 1955 the original foundation had expanded 
into a string of handsome buildings along the Housatonic and had achieved 
a distinguished name. As part of their fiftieth-year celebration the officers of 
Kent School were happily inspired to convoke a “seminar” on the Christian 
Idea of Education. Some five hundred guests met during the Thanksgiving 
recess to hear and discuss eight papers which this book preserves along with 
some flavorous samplings from the lengthy transcripts of the smaller group 
meetings. The product is a contribution to educational theory which is 
steadily interesting and nourishing. It reminds us of the remark of M.V.C. 
Jeffreys, himself a professor of Education: “For the deepest insight into 
educational problems, one must go, not to the writings of the educationalists, 
but to the works of the theologians and philosopher-scientists.” The leaders 
of the seminar did not, of course, entirely achieve the hopeful aim enunciated 
by their chairman of identifying the distinctively Christian goals and 
methods because their understanding of Christianity itself was manifold. But 
their discernments were often profound and quickening and their very disagree- 


ments are instructive. 
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Two approached the general theme by way of a particular aspect. Alan 
Paton writes movingly of the school as a community governed by love and 
developing both freedom and responsibility. In “The Liturgy and Christian 
Education,” Dr. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. eloquently argues that the former 
is the quintessence of the latter. The other six speakers take up, one way or 
another, the basic problem of Christian education, namely, must such an 
education be dominantly charismatic or is there possible a genuine Christian 
Humanism which contributes not only to religious growth but also to posses- 
sion of the best terrestrial culture. Dr. William G. Pollard, chairman of the 
seminar, might have replied affirmatively for he is himself both a well-known 
physicist and, since 1954, an Episcopalian priest. The purposes of his intro- 
ductory paper, however, confined him to his thesis that our age having lost 
the capacity to respond to its Judaeo-Christian source needs a renaissance 
here just as the twelfth century needed to recover the Graeco-Roman root. 
E. Harris Harbison speaking as a liberal Protestant and Reinhold Niebuhr 
speaking for the Neo-Orthodoxy are both quite doubtful about this notion of 
synthesis whereas the two Catholics, Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., and 
Jacques Maritain, are confident that Christian schools can and should seek 
the harmony of mature faith with full civilization of intelligence. Father 
Georges Florovsky enjoys shelling both Protestant pessimism and Roman 
Catholic optimism but this leaves him nowhere to stand himself so that his 
rather murky essay is less effective than his critiques. Edmund Fuller has 
edited the symposium with unobtrusive care and we can be grateful for the 
whole enterprise. Catholic educators are advised, besides, that in the state- 
ments of Father Murray and M. Maritain they will find two classic and 
complementary formulations of their ideals. 

Fordham University. Joun W. Dononue, S.J. 


SCIENCE 


Tae Puysica, Wortp or THE Greeks. By S. Sambursky. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. 255. $4.00. 

In this version of the initial 1954 Hebrew edition a professionally com- 
petent and actively engaged research physicist in spectroscopy at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem expertly selects and deftly weaves together 271 
significant scientific texts from original sources that range from the sixth 
century B.C, to the second century A.D. The result is a very valuable literary 
tapestry that faithfully depicts in a manner comprehensible by the literate 
layman, “not a history of science in Ancient Greece,” but rather “the way 
the Greeks saw and interpreted the physical world around them” (p. v). 

Chapter I vividly recalls the initial transition from mythos to logos and 
reviews the origins of “The Scientific Approach” in the Milesian school. The 
author competently disengages and expertly represents “noteworthy examples 
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of the scientific approach: . . . the tracing back of many phenomena to a 
few causes; the reduction of quality to quantity; the use of considerations of 
symmetry, and the employment of mechanical models” (p. 16). The second 
chapter neatly narrates the story of the connection between “Nature and 
Number,” and explains how “the pioneering work of Pythagoras and his 
school in this field was continued by Plato and the mathematicians of the 
Hellenistic era” (p. 26). The interrelation between “Heaven and Earth” 
forms the theme of Chapter III, which highlights as distinctively Greek con- 
tributions: “(a) the improvement of astronomic measurements; (b) the 
development of geometrical models for the explanation of stellar movements; 
(c) the calculation of cosmic dimensions” (p. 50). A person rather than a 
problem dominates Chapter IV, “The Cosmos of Aristotle”. Herein the 
author clearly explains how it was that “the guiding principle in Aristotle’s 
view of nature was teleology” (p. 81), and that for him therefore “nature’s 
method is that of the artist, and conversely, true art is an imitation of nature; 
accordingly, the scientist should approach his problem like the student of 
an artistic creation” (p. 86). 

“The World of the Atom” serves as the universe of discourse in Chapter 
V, in which it is argued that to the classic Greek problem of the structure of 
change the answer “given by the Greek atomists, being a synthesis of monistic 
and pluralistic elements, is the most convincing both in its simplicity and 
its comprehensiveness” (p. 106). The rival Stoic conception of “The World 
of the Continuum” is however ably presented in Chapter VI, which notes 
that the idea of pervasive pneumatikos tonos in the theory “is the most 
significant quality of the pneuma, by force of which it becomes an entity not 
altogether unlike the concept of a physical field in contemporary science” 
(p. 135). In discussing the persistent and pandemic problem of “The Inter- 
dependence of Things” in Chapter VII the author expounds (i) how Epicurus 
betrayed the scientific enterprise in his other-directed effort to rescue free 
will from the web of pandeterminism by the introduction of the enigmatic 
clinamen and (ii) how the Stoics also failed but fared less badly by the 
invention of “preliminary causes” over the operation of which man could 
retain voluntary control. Chapter VIII first defines “cosmogony” as “any 
description or explanation of the creation of the cosmos” (p. 184), and then 
masterfully surveys ancient cosmogonies from the Ionian philosophers 
through the Stoics. The essay of Plutarch On the Face of the Moon serves 
as the basic source for an account in Chapter IX of “The Beginnings of 
Astrophysics.” In the final tenth chapter three main reasons are adduced 
in an attempt to explain “The Limits of Greek Science.” The first is “the 
isolation of the man of science” (p. 223) from the general social and cultural 
context. The second is a paradox: “philosophy performed the historical task 
of bringing a scientific attitude into the study of nature, but at the same time 
it was one of the factors that hindered the most advantageous development 
of this study” (p. 225). The third proposal analyses the artificiality of the 
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highly successful experimental procedures of modern laboratory science and 
suggests that the Greeks “would have thought it paradoxical to study natural 
phenomena by unnatural methods” (p. 235). The book closes with a roster 
of quoted sources, a selected bibliography, and an ample index of names and 
topics. Typographical errors are few and easily corrected. 

It will be obvious to the informed reader of this volume that conscientious 
personal research into the original sources has made Professor Sambursky a 
richly endowed expert on the physical world of the Greeks. It is therefore 
doubly unfortunate that the author has been incautious enough to repeat 
several professionally discredited canards ‘about other periods in the long 
and involved history of science. A sample indiscretion is the following: 

. . the revolt of the pioneers of modern science was not directed against the legacy 
of Greek science as such but against the petrification of its principles, and especially 
of Aristotle’s teaching which was offered them by mediaeval scholasticism. It was a 
revolt against the blind acceptance of that barren bookishness which had completely 
divorced science from nature and the world of phenomena (p. 4). 

This is mythos. Readers interested in the logos of the situation will find 
ample materials in the following professionally accredited sources: (1) 
Anneliese Maier, Die Vorléufer Galileis im 14. Jahrhundert (Roma, 1949) ; 
(2) Marshall Clagett, “Some General Aspects of Medieval Physics,” /sis 39 
(1948) 29-44; (3) Ernest A. Moody, “Laws of Motion in Medieval Physics,” 
The Scientific Monthly 72 (1951) 18-23; (4) Ernest A. Moody and Marshall 
Clagett, The Medieval Science of Weights (Madison, 1952); (5) A. C. 
Crombie, Augustine to Galileo—The History of Science (Cambridge, Mass., 
1953), and (6) A. C. Crombie, Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experi 
mental Science (Oxford, 1953). 

Canisius College. Joseru T. Ciark, S.J. 


Tue Puitosopny or Science. By P. Henry Van Laer. Part I: Science in 
General. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne University Press, 1956. Pp. xvii, 164. 


$3.75. 


In collaboration with Father Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., Dr. Van Laer, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the State University of Leyden in the Netherlands, 
has here made available to interested philosophers, scientists, and hybrids his 
conclusions about the philosophy of science covering science in general. 
Another volume is promised on the sciences in detail. 

The present study devotes two opening chapters to brief discussions of 
the meaning of the term “science” and of science as a system. The other 
eight chapters deal with elements in the definition of science as “a logically 
ordered system of true, or at least probably true, and universal statements 
concerning the essences, foundations, causes, and finality of objects in a 
definite field of knowledge, with reference to the investigations, arguments 
and demonstrations upon which the conclusions are based” (p. 14). 

The third chapter treats abstraction—total, formal, analytic, and the de- 
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grees thereof—in the familiar traditional way. Little effort is made, here or 
elsewhere, to expound or refute opposing views, scholastic or non-scholastic. 
Necessity in science and the material and formal objects of science are 
handled next, briefly, clearly, traditionally. Yet it seems odd to read that 
the material objects “are not men, earth, stars, etc. as they exist in reality, 
but insofar as they have become a suitable object matter of knowledge by 
means of the intellectual process of abstraction . . .” (p. 43). On reflection, 
however, the suspicion of idealistic doctrine vanishes. 

The last two thirds of the book treat scientific methods, scientific induction, 
hypothesis and theory, and demonstration in science. Pseudo and genuine 
deduction, and then nonscientific and scientific induction are explained, with 
due attention also to analytic, synthetic, @ posteriori, and a priori methods. 
But how sure is it that the proof for the existence of God from contingent 
beings through the principle of causality is strictly a deduction? 

For Dr. Van Laer scientific induction is incomplete induction, yet differs 
essentially from induction completed by analogy because it rests its con- 
clusion on an intellectual insight into the nature of the phenomenon inves- 
tigated. He justifies inductive reasoning by a deductive process with this 
major: “Whatever happens with regularity, i.e. without exception, in the 
material world happens of necessity” (p. 79). Scientific experience gives the 
minor. But the general principle of regularity must finally be rooted in 
philosophy. 

Under theory, both temporary and permanent types in the experiential 
sciences are examined. The latter include an acausal kind termed phenom- 
enological or descriptive, such as the theory of thermodynamics in physics, 
and a causal kind called explanatory, such as the wave theory of light. The 
formulation and verification of hypotheses and theories, and some philosophi- 
cal positions regarding them take up Chapter IX. 

The last chapter examines the demonstrative character of scientific meth- 
ods and proofs, including strict, probable, causal, factual, indirect and from 
authority. 

This slim volume is a worthy addition to its predecessors in the series. 
It studiously avoids controversy, and remains always positive, logical, simple 
and lucid in development and treatment. Its scope has a debit as well as a 
credit side, since some areas almost cry out for still more concrete and de- 
tailed applications to particular sciences. But it is a timely and much-needed 
study, and should prove very useful, particularly to professors and students 
of scholastic philosophy. 

Weston College. Merritt F. Greene, S.J. 
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